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Editor’s Note 


In response to a frequently expressed wish that my 
brother’s occasional addresses be published in book 
form, this little volume has been issued. That he, him- 
self, may have had some stich purpose in mind is evi- 
denced by the fact that during the last year he had 
gathered together, and cursorily revised, all of the 
papers herein contained. What were the details of that 
purpose we may not know; but, surmising what they 
may have been, the book is issued; and, incomplete and 
imperfect though it be, is sent to those whose friendship 
he cherished and whose kindly appreciation of his efforts 
in this direction he most highly valued, 

M. D. K. 

Milwaukee, September, 1905. 


Gentleness as a Force 


“GENTLENESS AS A FORCE—THE GENTLE- 
MAN IN LIFE INSURANCE.” 


RESPONSE AT THE BANQUET To THE NationaL Lire 
Unperwrirers’ ASSOCIATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1893. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


Whatever injunction Solomon may haye secreted 
for mankind in his declaration that silence is golden 
while speech is only silver, I hardly think he could 
have expected life insurance agents to choose gold 
rather than silver, even in such times as these; and 
when he affirmed there is nothing new under the sun, 
I don’t see how he could have helped foreseeing that 
to the remotest ages men would keep on deceiving 
themselves about it. Indeed, as another has said, “One 
could not carry on life comfortably without a little 
blindness to the fact that absolutely everything has al- 
ready been said better than we can put it ourselves.” 
But we keep on with our unlimited free coinage of 
silver, and I suppose there are some people who actual- 
ly believe that the life insurance agent will finally be the 
last thing to go, just because that has been their ex- 
perience with him; possibly we whisper, a sort of 
“survival of the fittest.” Yes, ministers may come and 
lawyers and doctors may go, but we go on forever. 


Walking through the Art building at the World's 
9 
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| Fair one day I suddenly came upon an object that fixed 


| my interest more intensely than anything else in all 


| that vast exhibit. It was the statue of Charles Dickens 
and Little Nell. The sculptor, a true lover of the great 
author, in selecting from all his characters the fittest 
companion to stand side by side with its creator, passed 
by the many heroic personages indissolubly associated 
with the novelist’s fame, and chose that sweet repre- 
sentative of untutored child life; and there in the golden 
sunshine of the afternoon she stood, his favorite 
character, looking lovingly up into the face of the 
master who had given her to the world. Dickens and 
Little Nell! Her gentleness had made him great. And 
whosoever shall partake of her nature, himself shall be 
great. How often since the time in Galilee has it been 
that he who would be least, is “greatest of all!’ We 
recall a few such men. We can count them on the 
fingers of one hand. Their lives are lights; their 
characters, inspiration. How we treasure their 


memories! 


“The unknown good that rest 
In God’s still memory folded deep; 
The bravely dumb that did their deed, 
And scorned to blot it with a name— 
Men of the plain, heroic breed, 
That loved heaven’s silence more than fame.” 


Emerson said: “Gentleness is the finest of the fine 
arts.” It is just possible he may have meant nature and 
not art. Emerson and Carlyle were both great. One 
built up with gentleness; the other tore down with 
ferocity. There is no doubt which was the greater, the 
noisy iconoclast or the quiet builder— 


“The torch that flares along the coast,” 
or 
“The star that beams above the seas.” 
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I think it was at a supper given a number of years 
ago to Chief Justice Coleridge, of England, many of 
our foremost men being present, that George William 
Curtis said of Emerson, who was also there, that al- 
though he may not have spoken a word during the 
whole evening, not one present but agreed that he was 
greatest of all. Others conversed. “His presence was 
conversation.” ae 

ASN ASIS CMTS 

There has ever been a vulgar idea that somehow 
force is embodied in noise or demonstration; but it is 
one of the oldest fables that after the blasts had vainly 
assailed the iceberg it yielded to the quiet rays of the 
sun. The statue of Memnon gave forth its fabled music 
only on appearance of the morning sunbeams—never 
to the noisy wind. Some one has said: “Power itself 
hath not one-half the might of gentleness.” George 
Eliot wrote, “In the life of a brave > and faithful man is 
always a strain of maternal ‘tenderness. He He gives out 
again those lessons of protecting | fondness wl which were 
shed on him as he lay on his mother’s knee. ” T do not 
mean goody-goody men, men who incessantly abuse 
the privilege of being good and are always overdoing 
it. I am sure any of us would rather have the prodigal 
son for an agent than his elder brother. 

Gentleness does not imply what is sometimes sneer- 
ingly termed “softness;” not such men as Sydney Smith 
meant when he declared if you should bore holes in 
them sawdust would come out. Neither is gentleness 
timidity, certainly it is not servility. Browning was not 
obscure when he wrote— 


“Go boldly, go serenely, go augustly; 
Who can withstand thee then!” 


L 


| 


| 
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Most fitting motto for every life agent to emblazon on 
his crest. William the Silent was as brave a soul as 
lived in all the ages. Motley says when he died the 
little children cried in the streets—a tribute never paid 
cowards. Gentleness, like a good life insurance com- 
pany, carries great “reserve;” is always more than ap- 
pears. The strongest men do not vaunt their prowess. 
No one knows as they that 


“Tt is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.”’ 
\\ Russell gives the Scotch girl’s reason why the cow 
\ gave more milk under certain conditions. “Why, yes,” 
she said, ‘when Jem milks he says, ‘So, my pretty 
creature, so;’ but when Sam milks he hits her with the 
‘edge of the pail and says, ‘Hoist, you old brute.’ ” Milk- 
ing and soliciting are very much alike. 
y Again, Hawthorne in his English Notes speaks of 
jj a donkey that stubbornly refused to come out of a 
boat. At last, after many kicks had been administered, 
\la gentleman stepped forward, addressing him affec- 
‘tionately, “Come along, brother,’ and the donkey 
obeyed at once. There are many stubborn men still 
uninsured. 

Robert Peel is credited with saying that it takes 
three generations to grow a gentleman. Possibly, had 
he lived in this country, he would have placed Ward 
McAllister above Abraham Lincoln. As for us we 
consent to waive ceremonial and grand manners and 
the foppery of dress. We will 


“Give knaves their silks, and fools their wine,” 


while we stand uncovered before the “hodden grey” of 
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him who grew up near to Nature’s heart, “on whose 
unembarrassed brow Nature had written ‘gentleman.’ ” 
God's gentleman. 

George the Fourth and Robert Burns were con- 
temporaries. ‘The former, we are told, was on account 
of his courtley manners reckoned the first gentleman in 


Europe. Thackeray, however, described him as “a 


waistcoat, an under waistcoat, another under waistcoat, 
and then n nothing.” Burns had a heart large enough 
to take in the whole world, and his hatred of wrong and 
oppression was a tragic passion. Even Englishmen 
revere the gentle plowboy poet above all the Georges. 

The gentleman in life insurance has been here some 
time and he has come to stay. He is more conspicuous 
and numerous in our work than formerly when we were 
classified with that swarming fraternity which con- 
ducted the lightning innocuously from heaven to earth. 
Life insurance is now a profession as much as law or 
medicine, and the new order of things does not mean 
the evolution of the boor into the gentleman. It means 
the elimination of the boor and the installment of the 
gentleman. Shakespeare would say here, “We must be 
gentle now, we are gentlemen.” 

You who manage agencies well know the high aver- 
age character of men now seeking life insurance as a 
profession. They are not men who have failed in other 
business; but bankers, because they have succeeded in 
banking; successful college professors, teachers, 
preachers, lawyers, merchants, and our ablest com- 
mercial travelers. They are coming partly because they 
think they can do better; partly because they like the 
scope, character, independence, breadth and beneficence 
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of our work; but largely because they observe that life 
insurance is more and more the work of gentlemen by 
gentlemen. 

-- Tell it not not. in Gath: Life insurance agents are not 
all “gentlemen. “Phere is one particular thing upon 
which we may all be successfully approached, and that 
is our very unusual ability in reading human nature; 
but—well—all the bad agents are not in one company. 
One of the ancients said: “It is poor policy to set fire 
to a man’s house when you live next door,” and while 
none of us need particularize, I think we may all stand 
up and confess that in some of our most darling ex- 
pectations we have been compelled to lay our mouths 
in the dust that occasionally on a foundation we had 
prepared for a temple, somehow while we were not 
looking, there mysteriously arose a chicken coop. This 
other agent, he who is not a gentleman, we hardly 
know what to call him, but we know some things he 
does——-he is a great boaster. He runs by wind, never 
by water. If he is in the ward you always know it. He 
never need use a telephone, for if he will only open 
the window the man at the other end will be sure to 
hear. He talks “shop” everywhere. Nothing in place, 
time or condition is too sacred for his invasion. He 
rushes in where angels fear to tread. He has no criter- 

nt ion but money. He thinks in the same groove with 
the tailor, who on first beholding Niagara could only 
is exclaim, “Gods, _what.a.place.to.sponge a coat!’ There 
are two things he never knows—when to come and 
when to go. He wears a perpetual chip on his shoulder, 
but his leg-joints are always adjusted for a run. He 
believes that “might makes right,” a doctrine that has 
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“B. C.” written all over it. He lives only for the pres- 
ent, rejoicing in no past, fearing, welcoming no future. 
His statements are based on the fact that they will 
knock for fulfillment in just twenty years. As to 
promises, he makes and breaks them with equal felicity. 
He promises a dove, he delivers a crow. He goes 
further than Charles Lamb, who said: “Truth is too 
precious to tell everybody,” for he tells it to nobody. 
His office is a sort of Guy Fawkes den, headquarters 
for slander and anonymous documents. 


“He stamps God’s own image on a lie just made, 
To turn a penny in the way of trade.” 


He is the man forever asking how it is possible for 
“figures to lie,’ when his own figures could not be 
tortured into telling the truth if they should repose on 
George Washington’s breast for a thousand years. He 
is a plotter, a whisperer, a twister, a rebater. He 
sneers at friendship, scoffs at womanhood, believes no 
man is honest and no company in earnest about any- 
thing except to get a “big business.” He will do any- 
thing for “business” himself. He would even, in the 
phrase of another, “make shingles of the tree of life.” 
He belongs to the past, the away back past. He is a 
relic of barbarism. He may be a product only of 
American soil, but he is not American. He has no 
business selling such a sacred thing as life insurance in 
a Christian age; and this illegal tender for a life agent 
must go—to make room for men of character and self- 
respect; men who are willing to adjust their lungs to 
breathe the air of the nineteenth century. Macaula 


said of the Bourbons: “Th “i i tuarts; 
they never forgave anything, they never forgot any- 
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et, and who could learn.” 

I know how easy it is to find reasons why other 
companies should reform. “Every man for himself” 
has a mercenary smack, but a most excellent motto if 
we use it only for reform. Some one has said: <Tias is 
one thing to see that a line is crooked, and id_quite an- an- 
other to draw as Straight line,” but there i is no excuse 
for a “man who ¢: can draw a straight line not doing it— 
if he wants a straight line. For instance (and I think 
I may be pardoned for saying it here) it seems to me 
there is only one thing for companies that want rebat- 
ing stopped to do, and that is to announce that “the 
rebater must go.” I know gentleness is better than 
severity. I also know it is better sometimes to cut off 
a man’s leg than to soothe or fondle it; better for the 
man, better for the leg. Amputation is kindness, not 
cruelty; life, not death. We don’t treat cancer as we 
would measles or whooping cough, I know love is 
better than fear. It certainly would be better if all 
agents would stop rebating because they love virtue 
and without fear of expulsion before their eyes. But 
that experiment has been tried and lamentably failed. 
The situation needs something practical, something 
that will work. In Macaulay’s essay on Lord Bacon he 
contrasts the Utopian philosophy of the Stoics with 
the practical philosophy of Bacon. He says: “The aim 


of the Platonic philosophy .was.to exalt man into a 


god. The aim of the Baconian philosophy was to pro- 
vide man_with what he requires while he continues to 


be a man. The former aim was noble, but the latter 
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was attainable. Plato drew a good bow, but he aimed 
at the stars; therefore, the shot was thrown away. 
Bacon fixed his eye on a mark within bow shot on the 
earth, and hit it in the white. The smallest actual 
good is better than the most magnificent impos- 
sibilities. The wise man of the Stoics would no doubt 
be a grander object than the steam engine. But there 
are steam engines, and the wise man of the Stoics has 
yet to be born. A philosophy that would extinguish 
cupidity would be better than a philosophy which 
would devise laws for the security of property, but it 
is possible to make laws which shall secure property, 
and we do not understand how any motives furnished 
by the ancient philosophy could extinguish cupidity.” 

I think so long as life insurance agents continue to 
be human, the Baconian philosophy will secure surer 
results, and we sincerely pray that all life insurance 
companies will throw Jonah Plato overboard (gently, 
of course), and with a determination that thunders and 
lightens, forthwith declare for the Baconian theory 
against rebating. 

Ordinarily, the greater the area the more room there 
is for everybody; but the time has come when it ought 
to be known that life insurance has at last become so 
great that there is no longer room for rebaters or 
twisters or users of anonymous literature. I believe in 
partisanship. I am a partisan in everything. I want 
no man working for my company but believes his com- 
pany is the best. So say we all of us. But sometimes 
we do feel that if we should live as long as Methuselah 
we might after a few centuries gradually become tired 
of that small-boyish effrontery, proceed from where it 
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will, which proclaims there is “no company but ours” 
and “no competition outside our own ranks;” like the 
voice of the Moslem heard early and late in the streets 
of Cairo crying, “There is no God but God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet.” A bright young theologian 
had just_returned from the seminary to. ‘his former 
home, and the old Scotch divine courteously invited 
him to fill his pulpit, on the following Sunday. The 
young x preacher el electrified the congregation with a very 
fine display of eloquence, pitching into the tenets of the 
church and old fogyism in religion generally. The ser- 
mon being ended, he beckoned to the old doctor to 
make the closing prayer, which he did very fervently 
as follows: “O, Lord, we thank _thee that thou hast 
permitted us_to SRI thy young servant, with. all 


i his ¢ eloquence and earning. O, Lord, give im wis- 


epene, corre a 
dom. Teach him humility. (2h, Lord peas bintxith 


; thy holy spirit and lut the 

Vigorous, red-hot competition is rh vieee We 
honor the persistent, honest, gentlemanly hard-hitter. 
There is no man for whom we have more wholesome 
respect than the agent of the other company who has 
beaten us in perfectly straightforward competition (al- 
though our sympathy is largely on the other side). We 
are all looking for new agents. There is activity every- 
where in enlisting new men; but let it henceforth be 
distinctly understood that the great profession of life 
insurance is no longer big enough or mean enough to 
tolerate in its ranks, or shelter under its flag, any man 
who believes there is anything finer than truth or baser 
than a lie. 

Whatever trouble or discord may exist in life in- 
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surance to-day arises from lack of faith and mutual 
confidence among companies and among agents. Once 
let these be established, and matters will be different. 
The financial trouble in the country is not on account 
of “silver” or the “tariff.” These undoubtedly have 
their influence, but the seat of the malady is universal 
lack of confidence. The American people do not trust 
one another. Some one has said: ‘No man was ever 
indicted for loving his neighbor better than himself.” 
Sir, I do not forget that I am in Ohio, and his ex- 
cellency will pardon me,* but I cannot help remember- 
ing some things in the private life of him you elected 
governor two years ago. We will not mention the 
McKinley bill. That would be politics. But if the 
McKinley method of paying debts were to be at once || 
established, confidence would be restored before sun- 
rise. Mr. President, that is not politics, that is religion. 
There would be such an outpouring from old stock- 
ings, and upsetting of old shot-bags; such a resurrec- 
tion of money-pots, and earthquaking everywhere, that 
before high noon to-morrow the banks would be ad- 
vertising money at 4 per cent. The only trouble we 
can foresee with the McKinley method is that it would 
precipitate the millennium before we could put on our 
white robes and get ready for it. Sir, this example will 
not be forgotten. This object lesson, that there is 
something greater than money, is not lost upon Ameri- 
can youth; and it requires no seer to predict that the 
people of this great nation may yet say to its author— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


“The honest man, though e’er sae poor, 
Is king o’ men, for a’that.” 


* Gov. McKinley was present. 
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Yes, gentlemen, there is something in this world 
greater than money. “Is not the life more than meat?” 
There are nobler things than money getting. Wendell 
Phillips said: “To rise in the morning and eat and 
drink and gather gold is a life not worth living.” Oh, 
the splendid possibilities of these lives of ours, and the 
grand opportunities in our work if we would accept 
them! Of course so long as one agent calls another a 
“hypothenuse” he must expect in turn | to be called a 
“Darallelogram.” Oh, yes, we keep up appearances; 

eerie = 
some one calls it “hating with civility.” However re- 
fined that may be, it certainly is neither “gentle nor 
manly.” Gentle Charles Lamb said he “feared more 
than death the hatred of a many? I hope we may live 
to see the time when life agents will resent an attack 
upon any good company as promptly as upon their 
own. I predict it. 


Some day Right ascend his throne, 
Some day brotherhood be known; 


“Some day Love shall claim his own, 
Some day—some sweet day.” 


How formal and cold to a great extent are our lives 
towards competitors, men we really ought to know 
best. Loyal as I am to my own company and agents, 
I want to say right here that some of the grandest men 
I know or ever knew are working for other companies, 
and I am proud when they call me “friend.” How 
noble were those words of your own great-hearted, 
magnanimous Garfield: “The flowers that bloom over 
the garden wall of party politics are the sweetest and 
most fragrant that bloom in the gardens of this world; 
and when we can early pluck them and enjoy their 
fragrance it is delightful to do it.” How fine that is! 
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As good for life insurance as politics. I do not mean 
we ought to throw ourselves wide open to everybody. 
There is a golden mean between wearing our “hearts 
on our sleeves for daws to peck at” and shutting one’s 
self up like an oyster. The other day “Twas rea ing 
of a bee that systematically carried food three times a 
day and placed it in the open, expectant bill of a blind 
sparrow. The scripture saith: “Are we not better than 
they?” 

These gatherings are doing great work for life in- 
surance. What a grand and inspiring scene is this be- 
fore us to-night! We might easily mistake it for that 
millennium we are always talking about, if we only 
knew which of you wanted to be lions and which were 
willing to be lambs. 

Members of the Cleveland Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, we are proud to be with you. We had heard 
of your kingly hospitality before we came to view your 
beautiful city, to feast upon your viands, “and taste 
your honest wine.” You have more than proven to us 
that line of Young’s— 

se Friendship is - the wine of life.” 

You assure us, and e everything here proclaims that 
the wine which comes leaping and bounding, ruddy, 
exhilarant, effervescent, from a human heart is more 
sparkling, more joyous, purer than can be poured from 
the richest flagon. I like those two French words, 
“Noblesse Oblige.”’ What do they mean? 


“Tf I am weak and you are strong, 

Why then, why then, 

To you the braver deeds belong; 

And so, again, 

} If you have gifts and I have none, 
If I have shade and you have sun, 
*Tis yours with freer hands to live, 
*Tis yours with truer grace to give, 
Than I, who giftless, sunless stand 
With barren life and hands.” 


eo 
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That all hearts leap forth to greet this sentiment to- 
night your faces bear truest witness. Oh, that we 
might permanently place what is “highest in our nature 
highest in our lives.’”’ Gentlemen, our work is a grand 
one, but brave hearts and patient souls and strong 
hands are needed to lift it to where it belongs. Goethe 


Speed 


says: “The present moment is a powerful deity.” Let 


us not forget its mighty influence upon all the future. 


[Following is an extract from the speech of Presi- 
dent (then Governor) McKinley, who followed.—Ed. :] 


“The truth is, if I were to attend another banquet of 
the Underwriters’ Association,,I should prepare the 
speech of my life. The examples which have been fur- 
nished me here to-night admonish me that a man whose 
voice is attuned for partisan politics at the beginning 
of the campaign has no business with these orators. I 
have attended a good many banquets in my time, of 
every variety and character, but it is no exaggeration 
for me to say here to you to-night, that I have never 
heard anywhere better speaking, more uplifting speak- 
ing, than that which we have been entertained with to- 
night. The sort of talk we have heard will not only 
help the insurance agents, but it will help everybody 
who has heard it.” 


The Heroic Quality of Persistence 


THE HEROIC OUALITY. OF “PER SISHENCE 


RESPONSE AT THE BANQUET GIVEN THE NATIONAL Com- 
MITTEE, Curcaco, May 26TH, 1802. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


In that beautiful story of the Crusades, “The Talis- 
man,” Scott describes a meeting between Richard the 
Lion Hearted and Saladin. Saladin asks Richard to 
show him the wonderful strength for which he is famous, 
and the Norman monarch responds by severing a bar of 
iron which lies on the floor of the tent. Saladin says, 
“T cannot do that,’ but he takes an eider-down pillow 
from the divan, and lightly drawing his keen blade across 
it, it falls in two pieces. He then takes a scarf from his 
shoulders, so light that it almost floats in the air, and 
tossing it up severs it before it descends. 

Although Sir Walter was probably not honored with 
the acquaintance of any life insurance agents, he has 
here very distinctly set forth the two types of successful 
men in our profession: the one achieving his success by 
hard blows, by fighting for it; the other by gentler 
methods and oftentimes by the irresistible necromancy 
of silence. By silence I do not mean inactivity. “Brilliant 
flashes of silence,” some one has said, often so necessary 
in our work. But neither hangs out a sign and waits in 
his office for business to come. In the first place he pos- 
sibly remembers that the Bible says, “It is an evil genera- 

25 
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tion that seeketh after a sign,” moreover, he is equally 
sure that no generation and nobody is seeking after life 
insurance. 

It is an astounding incongruity and paradox of human 
nature that what a man most needs for himself and 
family, next after shelter, food and clothing, he very 
rarely, almost never, gets without being urged and 
solicited; and so to do his work faithfully to himself 
and the state, and his whole duty to mankind, that has 
come to pass which never ought to have come to pass, 
that the work of the life insurance agent is necessarily 
more aggressive and persistent than that of any other 
vocation in the world. Not because he loves more than 
other men to be aggressive ang, persistent, but because 
of the unresponsiveness of the human race to t ims 
of his business; in a word, because mankind does not 
meet him half way in his business as it does other men 
in their business. We are very thankful, however, that 
there are evidences all around that the life insurance 
agent is subduing the earth; and I don’t believe that 
man lives, however much he may brace himself against 
life insurance, who will not yield at last when the right 
man comes. When I hear a man boast that the agent 
does not live who can insure him, I remember that 
Ceesar had his Brutus, and Charles the First his Crom- 
well; and really down at the bottom the spirit of Brutus 
and Cromwell was a pretty healthy kind of a spirit after 
all. At any rate history has assigned them more honor- 
able niches than the two gentlemen who represented 
the other side, and who did not live out their “expecta- 
tion.” Napoleon boasted that the bullet was not cast 
that was to hit him, nor the general born that was to 
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conquer him. Even then the Iron Duke was planning 
the campaign that ended in Waterloo. 

Seneca, the Roman philosopher, claimed that under f 
all circumstances he could maintain his mental equili- \ 
brium and imperturbability of temper. A Roman youth }) 
met him on the street one day and said, “Is it true, O of} 
Seneca, that under all circumstances vou can maintain 
your mental equilibrium and that imperturbability of 
temper of which we have all heard?” The philosopher 
replied: “True, O youth! even as thou hast said, so it 
is.’ The youth then proposed that he would like as a 
test to have Seneca spend three days at the gymmasia or 
baths, a resort of incessant tumult. Seneca replied that 
he would do so, and next morning with his low desk and 
chair he sat in the midst of the rabble at the baths, at 
that time probably the noisiest place in all the world. 
On the third morning, the youth noticed that Seneca was 
not there, and meeting him on the street soon after, he 
accosted him, “How is it, O Seneca, that you are not at 
the baths this morning? Was it too noisy for you?” and 
Seneca replied, “Have I not told thee, O youth, that no 
circumstances could disturb my mental equilibrium and 
imperturbability of temper!” “How does it happen then, 
O Seneca, that you did not remain at the baths the third 


day?” “The fact is, O youth,” replied Seneca, “they, 
made such a devil of a racket I couldwt stand it_any 
longer,” 

I think all of us can feelingly enter into Whitcomb 
Riley’s plaintive and pathetic little poem, “The Tree 
Toad,’ and that it will faithfully portray some incidents 
in our own diversified experience. 
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“Curious like,” said the tree toad, 
“T’ve twittered for rain all day, 
_ An’ I got up soon and hollered till noon, 
' But the sun it blazed away 
| Till I jest clumb down in a crawfish hole, 
Weary at heart and sick at soul. 


Dozed away for an hour 

Then I tackled the thing agin; 

An’ I sung an’ sung till I knowed my lung 
Was jest about give in; 

An’ then, thinks I, ef it don’t rain now 
There’s nothin’ in singin’ anyhow. 


' Once in a while some farmer 

_ Would come a-drivin’ past, 

| An’ he’d hear my cry, an’ stop an’ sigh 

\ Till I jest laid back at last 

\ An’ hollered ‘Rain’ till I thought my throat 
) Would split wide open at every note. 


But I fetched her! Oh! I fetched her! 
*Cause jest a little while ago 
As I kind o’ set with one eye shet 

N An’ a-singin’ soft an’ low, 


A voice drapped down on Why fevered brain 
| Sayin’ ‘Ef you'll jest hush, i alert chee 

Once in a while a business man will say that he took 
the insurance just to get rid of the agent, but I know 
better. Down at the rock bottom of his heart that man 
was convinced and conquered, but he wouldn’t admit it. 
Why, only last month a wholesale merchant said to me, 
“T once made up my mind I would never insure my life, 
and I held my own for fourteen years, until one day Mr. 
Blank, over there, got me. He had been at it since 1884, 
and I finally told him I would take it just to get rid of 
him; but,” he continued, “I have been thinking it over 
since and I believe I have more respect for that insur- 
ance man to-day than any man I know. So much so, 
indeed, I felt that I wanted him and his business methods 
in my own business; and I went to him last week and 
said, ‘Name your price to sell goods for me,’ and,” to use 
the merchant’s own picturesque language, “I couldn’t 
touch him with a ten-foot pole.” 
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Do you know how much money the life insurance 
companies paid last year to widows and orphans? Double 
the banking capital of this city, over eighty millions of 
dollars! How much of that amount would have been 
paid had the companies recognized only those policies 
where the men had sought the insurance themselves? 
Less than one million. Less than one million of over 
eighty millions! That vast sum was created and distrib- 
uted in all these communities through the direct and 
absolute influence and instrumentality of the life in- 


surance agent; and yet, Mr. President, in Chicago, in | 


imperial, peerless Chicago, I actually heard one of your 
citizens say not long ago that the life insurance agent is 
a “bore.” Sir, you are mistaken. “(I speak of him 
generically. Of course there are bad men in all profes- 
sions.) The life insurance agent is not a bore. He isa 
creator of wealth. He is a saver of estates. He is a 


payer of mortgages. He is the almoner to widows. He’ 


is the protector of orphans. He is a provider of comfort. 
He is a promoter of thrift. He is a shield from squalor. 
He is a refuge from crime. He keeps the store open. 
He keeps the mill running. He holds down the farm. 
He is an organizer of sunshine. He is an encourager of 
the prattle of children. He is a teacher of duty. He is 
a preacher of righteousness. He is an educator. He is 
a consoler. He is a benefactor. He is a philanthrophist. 
He is a hero. Oftentimes he is a martyr. It is just pos- 
sible, my dear sir, that he may save your estate by that 
policy you took to get rid of him. It is just possible 
that some time when passing through the valley of the 
shadow, and so near to death that you may almost “hear 
the breathings and feel the pulsations of the Infinite,” 
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when the slightest anxiety about the future of wife or 
children may turn the scale against you; it is possible 
the remembrance of that $25,000 life policy, which you 
took to get rid of him, may solace and sustain and 
strengthen you, and bring you back to life and health 
and family. IN THE DARK WATERS YOUR LIFE POLICY WAS 
YOUR LIFE PRESERVER! AND YET YOU CALL HIM A “BORE,” 
THE MAN WHO STRAPPED IT ON YOUR BREAST! OH, NO, NO, 
no. Nor THat! 


“Seek other cause ’gainst Roderick Dhu.” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes says that the time to begin 
educating a boy is a hundred years before he is born; 
and I suppose it is true in a measure that the life insur- 
ance agent is “born, not made.Z but no successful agent 
plants his feet with any confidence on that quicksand. 
Genius to him means study, tact, momentum, hard work. 
There is indeed a wide difference in the natural endow- 
ment and equipment of men, yet after all, success de- 
pends almost entirely on intelligent and persistent work. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of one other thing we 
happen to know of besides liberty. “Keeping everlast- 
ingly at it’ some practical man has called it. He knows, 
as Curtis says, that “an engine of one cat power running 
all the time is more effective mre an. oe 
horse power standing idle.” “Genius is patience.” Who 
said it? Sir Isaac Newton. “The prime minister’s 
secret is patience.” Who said that? The great com- 
moner, William Pitt. Not long ago an Irishman under 
fifty, by the way a superb horseman and the best rifle 
shot in his county, sat in parliament. Nothing remark- 
able about that, you say. No, but this man was born 
with neither arms nor legs. Wealth had not lifted him 
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into parliament, although he had won a fortune for him- 
self. Neither had family influence nor title aided him, 
for parents and brothers had ignored and suppressed the 
unfortunate child from birth. What carried Arthur 
Kavanagh, ili-born hero, to such heights of success? 
What but a soul that would never say die, and a godlike 
determination that could and would and did endure unto 
the end? 

Several years after leaving the University of Edin- 
burg, Thomas Carlyle wrote to his brother, “I say, Jack, 
thou and I must never falter. Work, my boy, work un- 
weariedly. I swear that all the thousand miseries of 
this hard fight and ill health, the most terrific of them 
all, shall never claim us down. By the river Styx, it 
shall not! Two fellows from a nameless spot in Annan- 
dale shall yet show the world the pluck that is in the 
Carlyles.” 

And we do not have to go back very far to hear our 
own hero, and greater than them all, as he utters those 
calm, simple, stern, historic words, which, repeat as 
much as we may, will never become trite or worn out,— 
“T propose to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer.” 

It goes without saying that the persistent work of the 
life insurance agent is principally to make money for 
himself. Certainly he is not without the laudable ambi- 
tion of the rest of the industrious world, that he may be 
better off next year than he is this. But I deny that his 
work as a rule is a mercenary one, or that he is wholly 
actuated by motives of personal gain. I know men, in 
other noble companies as well as my own, who personally 
dislike the aggressive feature of our work, but keep daily 
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and yearly at it, largely because convinced that they are 
doing good in the world and are more useful to their 
fellow men in life insurance than they could possibly be 
in any other sphere: high-toned, broad-minded, big- 
hearted, lovable, loving, kingly men, whose lives and 
whose living I am sure I do not over-value or rank too 
highly; men who, I am sure, in their daily work and 
solicitations very often think of what dear Jeanie 
Deans in “The Heart of Midlothian,’ said: “It is na’ 
when we sleep soft and waken early oursels that we 
think most on other people’s sufferings. Oh, our hearts 
wax light within us then, and we are for righting our 
own wrongs and fighting our own battles. But, when the 
hour of trouble comes to the high and the low, when the 
hour of death comes to the rich and the poor—oh, then 
it is not what we ha’ dune for oursels, but what we ha’ 


dune for others that we think on most pleasantly.” 
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_ The Successful Life Agent 


“THE SUCCESSFUL LIFE AGENT” 


RESPONSE AT THE FIRST ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE PirTs- 
BURGH Lire UNDERWRITERS’ AssocIATION, NOVEMBER 
18TH, 1886. 


Success in life insurance means commissions, in the 
same sense and degree that. happiness in life means 
money. But money does not mean happiness, and com- 
missions do not mean success. “The successful life in- 
surance agent!” He tells the story of his company and 
its plan so simply, clearly, accurately, that when the 
policy comes, it comes to stay, and all the goths and 
vandals of other companies, and all the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men cannot compel that policy to sur- 
render—or lapse. The successful life agent does not 
write three millions a year. He may not write halfia 
million, but it renews, and he sells it at the list price. 
ect ean eee hl tc 
The successful agent has no need to avoid localities 
where he has solicited before; his policyholders every- 
where are his best friends and allies, and the company 
is honored in its representative. The successful agent 
does not terrify a candidate with troops of logarithms 
and equations. He does not write his application for 
twenty thousand when he knows only ten will “deliver.” 
He is serious as well as earnest in presenting his case, 
for he knows men are not joked into life insurance. He 
is continually insuring men who long ago were cata- 
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logued by other agents as “impregnable” and “past feel- 
ing.” Of course he represents the “best company in the 
world”—we all do; but fe is magnanimous enough to 
admit that such companies as the “Mutual Life,” “Mu- 
tual Benefit,” and even the “Mutual Northwestern” are 
possessed of some modest merit. He feels that the com- 
pany is a factor in attracting the application. He does 
not therefore unduly magnify himself, nor overwork the 
perpendicular pronoun.” He is ever loyal to his com- 
pany, and does not talk of large offers he is daily re- 
ceiving from other companies. He does not ask his 
company to depart from fixed rules to favor him. It is 
not necessary to extract _the square root of what he he says 
to get at the facts, The does not apologize for et Dusi- 
ness, but believes that his calling is as honorable and 
useful as that of any man who walks the earth. 

The successful agent does not give a portion of his 
time to “other business.” He feels that life insurance is 
entitled to and demands his entire talent and time. He 
recognizes the old injunction that he “cannot serve two 
masters.” Julius Cesar was said to do half-a-dozen 
things at once, but Caesar was not a remarkably “success- 
ful” man. Our agent remembers that St. Paul said, 
“This one thing I do.” “This ONE thing I do,” and he 
“renders unto Czsar the things that are Cesar’s.” He 
is not a genius, perhaps not a brilliant man. He does 
not, therefore, expect to float to success on the lazy 
wings of genius. It may be true that the life insurance 
agent is “born,” not “made,” but genius to him means 
study, tact, momentum, hard work. 

To the successful agent success is not for one day or 
one year. He has high regard for that great solemn 
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word character. He compels men by the loftiness of his 
character. He convinces, persuades, wins men by the 
simplicity of his statements and the irresistible logic of 
common sense. He keeps faith with his agents, and they 
are always true to him. 

Brutus said a majestic thing just before he died: 


“Tn this I joy, that yet, in all my life 
I found no man, but he was true to me.” 


A right splendid tribute to Brutus’s men; but how 
transcendent, as we see it, for Brutus himself. 

Gentlemen, if this brief delineation of “the successful 
agent” is accurate I am stire we have all known him 
somewhere and at some time. I think we take pleasure 
in whispering to our inner selves his name to-night. I 
am sure when he comes to die, it will be perfectly proper 
to speak his name right out loud; and some one of us, 
possibly the president of his company, perhaps the man- 
ager of its agencies, will, I think, feel honored to rise in 
a meeting of his brothers and competitors, whom he had 
helped and whom he had fought, and speak of him these 
simple words: 


; He had his faults; but he was kind, just, patient, ; 


\ brave. He was a manly man, and he hated a mean \ 


thing. He hit hard, but he was always fair. His 
blows were those of Richard the Lion-hearted; his 
honor was that of Regulus. “His strength was as 
the strength of ten, because his heart was pure.” He 
did not think truth old-fashioned. He never forgot 


that his father taught him to be honest, and that his ~ 


mother—God bless her—taught him to be courteous. 
He was a gentle man, and he “wore, without re- 
proach the grand old name of gentleman.” What- 
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ever he touched he honored and adorned, and where- 
ever his hand had wrought there was found no stain. 
His life is a light; his character an inspiration; his 
memory a legacy. The great profession of life in- 
surance is purer and nobler for his having been a 
member of the craft, and because he lent to it the 
effulgence of his life. 
I am aware, Mr. Chairman, we are not writing in- 
surance in Utopia. Not any of us. It is possible I have 
made my theme “the ideal agent” and not “the success- 
ful agent,” but I think not. If I have, and we approve of 
him, let us foster and exalt him. 

The ideal agent will surely become “the successful 
agent” when character and not ability to secure applica- 
tions is made the great essential. 
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Competition 


COMPETITION 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE 
NortHWESTERN Murtuat, Jury 19, 1806. 


The old story of the two shoemakers, with shops op- 
posite, well illustrates the liveliness of competition in 
general. John Smith, desiring to notify the world of 
the rectitude of his ambition as a shoemaker, and at the 
same time to air a little Latin, one morning hung out a 
new sign, “John Smith, Shoemaker—Mens conscia recti,” 
which, you know, means “A mind conscious of right.” 
Not to be outshone next morning his rival “also had out 
a new sign, “John Brown, Shoemaker—Men’s and Wo- 
men’s conscia recti.’ Both kinds. I am sure North- 
Western agents can all use John Smith’s terse motto, 
and that they know the meaning of it, too; unfortunately, 
we have no use for the other one. ¢ 

In life insurance the desire to surpass competitors 
has grown to a degree of intensity never before known 
in the history of the world in anything. With many, 
“success at any price” is the rule. Even the arts of 
necromancy are oftentimes employed. Last week a man 
presented his card as a professional hypnotist, agreeing 
in three! lessons, and for one hundred dollars, to post 
any man of average ability so that he might insure three 
of every four men solicited. A moment’s interview 
evidently convinced him that I was not of average 
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ability, for he descended by the first elevator to lower 
Chicago. The last I heard of him he was caressing a 
brood of future Svengalis for a bigger company and on 
another street. 

Thirty years ago the whole scheme of life insurance 
was simply this: You pay so much until you die, and 
the company will pay so much when you die. Now, the 
functions and elasticity of a life insurance contract are 
so multiform, complex and ramifying, that we are led 
to think of the new machine patented by a live Yankee, 
which would saw, split and pile the wood, cut the grass, 
weed the onions, milk the cows and spank the children. 
The other day one of our agents brought in a new 
patent, duplex, illimitable, extra,Jabyrinthine policy of a 
company I will not name, but which you could surely 
guess if you had two guesses, and asked me what kind 
of a policy it was. I examined it carefully, and replied 
that I could not say what kind of a policy it was, but I 
could tell him a little story, which probably you have 
all heard, although he hadn’t. In a certain eastern col- 
lege the students, with intent of playing a trick on the 
professor of entomology, who on occasion had been a 

/ little severe with them, made of charcoal a body resem- 
bling a beetle’s, took the legs of a grasshopper, the wings 
of a dragon-fly and different parts of sundry and other 

“swild beasts, which, when complete, made, in general 
ensemble, a rare and brilliant specimen. They went in 
a body to the professor of bugology, and asked him what 

' kind of a creature that was. He held them a long time, 

‘minutely examining every detail of the rara avis with 

‘his most powerful magnifying glasses, and finally look- 
ing up with most unquailing soberness, said: “Young 
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gentlemen, that is a species called ‘humbug.’ ” Humbug; 
yes, that’s the word. What a vast deal there is of it in 
the life insurance world. How sick and tired we get 
of it. How we long for a state or condition or country 
anywhere, in the heavens above or the waters under the 
earth, where humbuggery could never get in. I suppose 
most agents feel that it abounds more in their own 
particular field than in any other, which undoubtedly is 
true. 

Last September, having forgotten all he ever knew 
about life insurance in a trip abroad, it was thought 
best by the powers that were and are, to expatriate the 
then assistant superintendent of agencies from this 
delightful home office, the abode of wisdom and content 
and the manufactory of large dividends, where the ten 
most blissful business years of his life had been passed, 
and put him in charge of a well-known general agency 
eighty-five miles south. A most auspicious ushering in, 
however, greeted the new agency, and the gods smiled 
lavishly all that first September day, for was not the 
new agent fortified during the whole of it by the un- 
heralded presence of such distinguished gentlemen and 
friends as Willard Merrill, J. W. Fisher, H. F. Norris 
and J. I. D. Bristol? A bronze statue would have been 
transformed into an Isaac Kaufmann or a George Pick 
with such a start. The next morning, however, things 
began to cloud up. In the early mail were several say- 
age documents addressed personally to the new general 
agent, from the city manager of a New Jersey company, 
including the well-known article in “pink.” Several 
Northwestern agents reported during the day that they 
had actually heard other insurance men say bad things 
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about our company during the last twelve hours. A few 
policyholders called to express good will and God speed 
for the new agency. A few came in to animadvert about 
the weather and the location and urge candidates for 
cashierships, clerkships and stenographers. One general 
agent of a company that insures “both kinds” solicited 
the new general agent to place all lady risks in his 
company, and when the very fair proposition was sub- 
mitted, agreeing to put all women risks in his company, 
if he would put all men risks in our company, the other 
agent did not seem at all entertained, and the smile 
of vacuity that overspread his features showed his truly 
unreciprocal and unappreciative disposition. And so it 
went and came, Ossa upon Pelion all day long, even 
until the weary end of that never-to-be-forgotten second 
of September, alas, so unlike its predecessor, when, feel- 
ing all the pangs of a tenderfoot in a big town, the new 
general agent sat himself sorrowfully down at nightfall, 
and sighed for the bucolic shades and the truly rural 
surroundings of Milwaukee. It seemed like Heaven 
itself to think of being back once more safe and sound 
under the broad amplitude of Mr. Merrill’s capacious 
wing. But, after all, Chicago has its points. 
’Tis a very good town that we live in, 
To lend or to spend or to give in; 


But to beg or to borrow or to get a man’s own, 
’Tis the very worst town that ever was known. 


Which means, after all, only that eternal vigilance is 
the price of success in Chicago. And if any man any- 
where has made up his mind to make a success of this 
business in this century without being eternally vigilant, 
he may as well lay down his arms at the beginning, for 
he can’t do it. I think at this point I will pay my re- 
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spects to something which I was strongly tempted to 
use “language” about last winter. John Burns, labor 
agitator from London, while in this country in Feb- 
ruary, in speaking of Chicago, called it a “second hell.” 
A very warm compliment, that. I am sure, however, he 
must be mistaken. Chicago is not second in anything. 
I fear not even among Northwestern agencies. But 
John Burns need not talk; he never saw a drunken 
woman on the streets of Chicago. How many did we 
see the first day in London? Out of respect for her 
noble Queen, we lay our mouths in the dust, but lift 
three fingers. Chicago does not need to import her 
critics. 

I am very happy to say, as you can all bear witness 
for your own fields, that many noble and generous- 
minded men are in the life insurance business in Chi- 
cago, representing other companies. Men who would 
rank with our own best agents, and whom we are proud 
to be associated with. I have several in mind now as 
I speak, who would not stoop to a mean thing, and who 
during many years’ service in our noble profession, have 
“worn without reproach the grand old name of gentle- 
man” in its truest and best sense. I regret, however, to 
cite a peculiar class, apparentlv good and honorable men 
in everything else, who consider it high piety every time 
they can persuade a Northwestern policyholder to sur- 
render his contract, no matter how old or valuable, and, 
aided and abetted by the unnatural and unique competi- 
tion now existing in Illinois, permit himself to be 
twisted into theiy¥ company. And there are always and 
everywhere sw rms\of that other class, who would do or 
say anything fo serve the present moment. Their motto 
is, “Anything for business.” 
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A grade of this same class, assuming more dignity 
and tone, and perhaps distinguishable from the lower 
strata by that discriminating morality, which would not 
tell “one lie for a shilling, but would tell eight for a dol- 
lar,” are plying their arts everywhere and having their 
day. Both these, however, present short-lived competi- 
tion in any one field. Their bold and transparent vil- 
lainy is soon unmasked, and they move on and keep mov- 
ing on to other fields, always finding ready employment 
from hospitable managers, whose latch-string is ever 
out to anybody and everybody, asking no credential but 
ability to get applications. The whole fraternity. of life 
insurance is suffering because of these highwaymen and 
the stigma they put upon the business. I know of busi- 
ness men who want insurance, but are carrying none 
at all, and who will not listen to any agent of any com- 
pany because of the deception heretofore practiced upon 
them. 

Of course, we keenly feel the unspeakable injustice 
of this, and can only keep on hoping and laboring with 
this thirsty man who refuses to drink from any part of 
the reservoir into which he has seen one drop of poison 
fall. Oh, that companies would take common ground, 
that what an agent 7s must be of first importance; and 
that what he can get is of secondary importance. Would 
they might feel that one-half or one-fourth as much 
business honestly gotten is worth more than volumes, 
with a part of it secured through indirection, or con- 
cealment, or rebate, and bearing the bastard stamp of 
“fraud.” Indeed, it would be millennium day for us if 
all companies would grasp hands on this one point, and 
with indignant voice sweep forever from the business 
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all this class of adventurers and parasites. I once pre- 
dicted, and I still believe, although my experience as a 
general agent admonishes against immediate fulfillment 
(also against any more prophesying), that the time will 
come when the great profession of Life Insurance will 
be no longer big enough or mean enough to tolerate 
in. its ranks or shelter under its flag any man who 
believes there is anything finer than truth or baser than 
a lie. 

Regarding the peculiar competition Northwestern 
agents are obliged to endure from agents of certain 
other companies, and in very many cases from the com- 
panies themselves, who are most to blame, I believe the 
most effective and speedy way of silencing it is to pre- 
sent a bold, aggressive, uncompromising front. As our 
large-framed Irish friend, A. F. Murphy, from Georgia 
(peace to his ashes), three years ago in this very room 
expressed it, “We must take the bull by the horns even 
if it should be a lion or a tiger.” Our company has 
never yet spoken as it can speak. There are weapons 
in the Northwestern armament which, if once brought 
into action and aimed right, would silence once and 
forever those audacious slanderers. They know better 
than anyone else the impenetrability of Northwestern 
armor, but keep up their pistol shot warfare against 
Gibraltar, conscious all the time how vulnerable they 
themselves are, and every moment trembling in their 
boots lest this western company, finally goaded to des- 
peration, should bring into line its big Krupp guns, 
which would shut them up clean and quick and forever- 
more. Once let it be known that the Northwestern 
won't stand any more nonsense, and these big companies 
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will all at once remember that a very wise little virtue 
called “discretion” is the better part of valor. Once let 
the Northwestern take a stand in downright dead earn- 
est, then, expanding its mighty lungs, utter that voice 
which was never yet heard on land or sea, it will not be 
necessary for us to print any more “self-defense” cir- 
culars. At any rate is it not economy of forces, if by 
girding on our lighter sword, we may unloose our 
heavier shield? Competition of that class would in- 
stantaneously slink into oblivion. The lions and tigers 
on Manhattan Island would, by a simple touch of the 
button, be transformed into lambs, and everything. would 
become as peaceful as a nursery. 

That is a very good story ofa convival gathering in 
Paris, where all the guests did not happen to be of the 
same political opinion. As they sat down to dinner, one 
swaggering fellow said to the company: “Gentlemen, 
I should, before we begin dinner, make a little explana- 
tion to you of one of my peculiarities. It sometimes 
happens that when I have a little wine on board I take 
it into my head to gibe people who are not of my way 
of thinking in politics. I assure you that I mean noth- 
ing personal by such an action, and that if I should 
appear to be rude, you will make a little allowance and 
not lay it to my account.” As he seated himself, an- 
other guest, a man seven feet high, and with a hand 
and arm in proportion, arose and said as courteously: 
“Gentlemen, I, too, should make a little explanation of 
one of my peculiarities. It sometimes happens that 
when I have a little wine on board, and someone begins 
to gibe me for my way of thinking in politics, I take it 
into my head to wring his neck or pitch him out of the 
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second story window; I assure you that I mean nothing 
personal by such an action, and that if I should appear 
to be rude, you will make a little allowance and not lay 
it to my account.’ There were no politics talked that 
night. 

We have all grown and prospered so during a decade 
of Slander and misrepresentation, that I think we would 
not shrink from another era of it, were it not for the 
rebate evil, which is still rampant everywhere. Two 
years ago it looked for a time as though the atmosphere 
was clearing up, and some of us sanguine, not to say san- 
guinary, prophets foretold that in about two years the 
trouble would be over. I think, for one, I shall retire 
from the prophet business. It is unprofitable. There 
has been a great deal of wasted optimism about the 
future of rebating, and, while the situation to-day does 
show some real progress as regards a few of the smaller 
companies and their agents, we feel sure at times that 
rebating is more rampageous than ever in the big com- 
panies. The Northwestern is still the only leading com- 
pany which, in practice, seems opposed to rebating. An 
Illinois agent, who personally wrote half a million last 
year for a leading company (not a New York company), 
applied to me for an agency in May. I questioned him 
closely about his recent work. He frankly admitted that 
he had rebated largely, and that his company’s agents 
were now generally rebating in Illinois. He was very 
chopfallen because I would not let him work for us, and 
said our|own agents were “just as bad.” When, how- 
ever, I cornered him, and insisted on his giving “names,” 
he confessed that he had not heard a whisper or a whim- 
per about rebating on the part of any Northwestern 
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agent in Illinois, under the new agency. I am not gifted 
with omniscience any more than I am with prophesy, 
but I believe as thoroughly as I believe anything, that 
not a single Northwestern policy has been placed in my 
field with a rebate. One case last winter, where a re- 
bate was suspected, was so thoroughly investigated that 
it made five men very mad. We withheld the policy 
a fortnight, exhaustively interviewing all parties inter- 
ested on both sides, when, being entirely satisfied that 
there was no rebate, we finally delivered it. I think 
T will relate an incident. One of our best agents had 
for months been soliciting a banker, between whom 
and himself existed not only the close relations of 
neighbor, but of membership in the same lodge. There 
are many noble and honorable bankers, but as a rule 
bankers are more rapacious after the bread and butter 
of agents than any other class I know. This banker 
wanted a rebate, but agent showed that it would be in 
violation of State law and the rule of the company. 
Agent felt sure he had made that point satisfactory to 
an honorable man, and was confident from assurances 
received that he would soon secure him for a large 
policy. One day, in the midst of other conversation, 
banker casually asked agent what commission he (agent) 
would receive on the policy contemplated. Suspecting 
nothing from the kindly banker, whose pumpkin vines 
tan under the fence into agent’s back yard, agent con- 
fidingly told him. A few days after this last interview, 
an insurance broker was placing a large line of life in- 
surance on this same banker. The broker offered me 
$10,000 of it, on condition that I would allow him a 
certain commission, which was the exact commission 
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the agent in question receives. Then, with a show of 
candor, to convince me how square the transaction was 
to be between the broker and the banker, and that there 
was to be no rebate, the broker asked blandly, “Will it 
be satisfactory to you if I bring you the banker’s check 
for the whole premium, and you give me your check 
forthe commission?” A very nicely-constructed pitfall 
for the unsophisticated general agent. The broker suc- 
ceeded in placing the banker in a number of companies, 
but he got none in the Northwestern. I spoke about 
the case to one of the general agents who had received 
a slice. He felt sure there was no rebate. “Certainly,” 


? 


he said, “there was no evidence of rebating.” I com- 
mended to his credulity the philosophy of Mrs. Poyser, 
in Adam Bede. “I am not one of those,” she said, “as 
can see the cat in the dairy and wonder what she is 
come after.’”” And she might have added, “It’s a dread- 
ful pity you can’t prove it on the cat unless you catch 
her head in the pan or see the milk on her chops.” It 
would do the cause of honest life insurance more solid 
good to lift one leading banker into public execration 
for violating a law to save a few dollars—for receiving 
unlawful money—than to convict a dozen hungry agents 
for giving it. 

Another case. An agent had the promise of a policy 
from a personal friend in 1894, surely before the close of 
the year. You all know what a terrific time for life 
insurance the last month of a year is. Honest agents 
are on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho all the time. 
Towards the close of December, agent asked friend was 
he now “ready to take policy.” Friend said “could get 
it cheaper.” Agent said could give it to him “as cheap 
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as he could get it anywhere.” Friend replied he was 
mistaken, he had already got it in another company for 
nothing, and it is true that he had. One other thing is 
true, he paid all it was worth. 

But in our zeal, let us not do injustice to anyone. 
It is fair to say that all agents of the company last in- 
volved don’t do business in that way. Honor to whom 
honor is due. A man on Clark street was being solic- 
ited. It was in the bleak December, when each separate, 
lying ember—and agent—cast their shadows on the floor. 
Man wanting insurance said to agent selling insurance, 
“How much off?” “I can’t give you over 50,” ‘replied 
the agent. Man wanting insurance finally got him to 
agree to give 60 and then 7o per cent. off. Man getting 
very much interested, finally said he would take policy 
if he could get 80 per cent. off. Did the agent yield? 
No. Standing heroically by his figures, he swore an 
awful oath that he would not give off another cent. 
And he didn’t. He got the business, and the entire 
three-tenths of the premium. 


“What we want in this soft age is bone, backbone.” 


This agent’s firmness suggests the conservative old 
lady who, arrayed in a modern bathing costume, for the 
first time, was going into the surf at Long Branch. Her 
little grandchild came running after her into the water, 
exclaiming, “Grandma, take off your spectacles!” “No,” 
indignantly protested the old lady, “I won’t take off 
another thing.” % 


Although we occasionally lose business, I am sure 
every Northwestern agent rejoices that there is no 
temptation or possibility for us to rebate. I was de- 
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lighted when I read in the last annual report that our 
executive committee had last year dismissed two re- 
baters, the only transgressors, from the service of the 
company. I am sure every agent, of whatever grade, 
will meet the same fate, if he violates the law, until the 
last of his race is detected and expelled. I can see him 
now, this last rebater of the Northwestern. Apart from 
the habitations of man; away from the rest of mankind; 
shut out forever from the genial presence of Cary, and 
Norris, and Bristol, and Murphy, and White, and Will- 
iams, and Moody, and Kaufman, and Poindexter, and 
Munger, and Reynolds, and all that noble band of mar- 
tyrs, secluded and alone. A solitary, lonesome, loath- 
some man; unshaven, unshorn, the light of his eye gone 
out, the music of his step departed forever; unknown 
and unknowable; uncertain, intangible, all traces of his 
race extinct, he has fled even beyond the mountains of 
Hepsidam, and is known as the solitary monarch of the 
rocks and caves. Years hence, when things are based 
on merit and not on wind; when in front of every 
Northwestern agency men and women by the score are 
standing in line, awaiting their furn for examination, 
our children’s children will bring their dictionary to 
grandpa’s knee, and will ask what the word “rebater,” 
then marked “obsolete,” used to mean. Grandpa’s mem- 
ory is.somewhat dim, but he tells as best he can. And 
“Were there any in your company?” questions the child. 
“Yes,” said he, “I think in my day I can remember 
one.” “And what became of him?” And the old man 
tells the story in his own way. 
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“Once upon a mountain’s brow 
A hermit lived, 
The Lord knows how. 


“Plain was his dress 

And coarse his fare; 
He got his food, 

The Lord knows where. 


“His prayers were short, 
His wants were few; 
He had a friend, 
The Lord knows who. 
“At length this aged man did 
He left the world, 
The Lord knows why. 
“He is buried in a lonely glen, 
And he shall rise— 
The Lord knows when.” 


die. 


Anti-Rebate Address 


ANTI-REBATE ADDRESS 


To tHe AcEents’ AssocraTION oF THE NORTHWESTERN 
Mutuat Lire INsurANCE Company, MILWAUKEE, 
Jury 18TH, 1893: 


You will find the text in Proverbs, 6th, 7th and 11th 


chapters. 


A false balance is abomination to the Lord; but a just weight 
is his delight. 

And behold among the simple ones, I discerned among the 
youths, a young man void of understanding. 

He winketh with his eyes, he speaketh with his feet, he 
teacheth with his fingers. 

Frowardness is in his heart, he deviseth mischief continually; 
he soweth discord. 

Therefore shall his calamity come suddenly; suddenly shall 
he be broken without remedy. 


Also in the first Psalm: 

Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the un- 
godly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat 
of the scornful. 

And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth his fruit in his season; his leaf also shall not 
wither; and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 

The chairman of your executive committee some 
time ago asked me to make a speech at this annual 
meeting on “Rebates.” I wish I might make it like 
that celebrated theme, “The Snakes of Ireland.” 

“There are no snakes in Ireland.’ That's all there 
is of it. 

A friend once told me of her very interesting con- 
versation with Emerson on “Art.” Emerson asked her 
if she liked pictures and she said “Yes.” That was the 
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conversation. But the question before us is not one of 
“airy persiflage,” nor one that can be exhausted or con- 
sidered in a moment. Unhappily we cannot dispose of 
this imminently all-absorbing, all-disturbing, all-cor- 
rupting, all-destroying question of rebates in so sum- 
mary a manner. I certainly hope and pray for the time 
when we may say of our country “There are no snakes 
and no rebaters in it,’ and really I think we can now 
very truthfully say there are very few rebaters in the 
Northwestern. 

Who first devised or introduced rebating is not 
definitely known. From my text it is evident that some- 
thing of the kind existed as far back as the days of 
David and Solomon. At any rate we are sure the mod- 
ern Columbus who discovered the island growing this 
deadly upas tree did not borrow jewels of our queen 
and did not display “N. W.” on his crest. I am sure no 
agent of the Northwestern rebates now or ever did re- 
bate as an original proposition. I am _ reasonably 
familiar with the vicissitudes of fieldwork and know 
through what trials and tribulation much of our com- 
pany’s business was secured and in the teeth of what 
kind of opposition many applications have been written. 
I do not think any Northwestern agent loves darkness 
rather than light, or has rebated because he loved 
rebating, or because he wanted to. Indeed I know of 
instances, their name is legion, where Northwestern 
agents heroically stood by their guns and their figures 
and got dollar for dollar of the book rate, even to the 
point where other agents offered their policy for noth- 
ing for the sake of securing the man. I believe nearly 
every agent in this room has had experience of that 
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sort, and while many of you, and possibly most of you 
have rebated at various times in your life, I am sure 
you can all point to certain instances where, screwing 
your courage to the sticking point and determined not 
to give off a single cent, you stood manfully by your 
figures and conquered your application and very dollar 
of the premium which is being paid on that policy now; 
the logical sequence of which is that your man swears 
by the Northwestern to-day and not about it, and will 
go through fire and flood to recommend it to his friends. 
Fair weather sailing is no test of what you can do ina 
storm. Those were cries that gauged your real prowess. 
No man knows what he can do until absolutely put to 
it. That was what you could do then. That is exactly 
what you can do now, and what you can do nearly every 
time if you enter the race with the same intrepid spirit 
you did on those heroic days to which you now refer 
as glowing and golden pages in yaur life’s history. The 
very thought of them thrills you to new endeavor and 
points to new victories. How triumphant we feel after 
such a contest! Nothing is too great for us. The man 
does not live we cannot insure. How our blood tingles 
and leaps and bounds at the close of such a day when 
we have secured a big application and every dollar of 
the premium, with rebates to the right of us, rebates to 
the left of us, rebates all around us, volleying and 
thundering! There is nothing like it in this world and 
probably nothing exactly like it in the next. Wellington 
at Waterloo wasn’t “in it.” Truly we retire that night 
“sustained and soothed by an unfaltering trust,’ and 
go to sleep as though we had been forgiven of all the 
mean things we ever did. How delicious it feels as we 
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imagine the angels are tucking us in, while ten thousand 
choirs of pink-toed cherubs soothe us till morning with 
sweetest lullaby. 

Nobody disagrees with us when we pronounce rebat- 
ing a curse. The theorizing on this subject is every- 
where correct. There are many phases of rebating and 
many reasons why it is a curse. DeQuincey in his mag- 
nificent essay on “Joan of Arc” says: “If any distant 
worlds (which may be the case) are so far ahead of us 
Tellurians in optical resources as to see distantly through 
their telescopes all we do on earth, what is the grandest 
sight to which we treat them?” And then in a splendid 
burst of eloquence he goes on to tell what he thinks is 
the grandest. If DeQuincey should ask us what is the 
most humiliating and disheartening spectacle these in- 
habitants of distant worlds would discover to-day in the 
business sky of America I would answer: “It is the 
prostitution of this great and most beneficent business 
of life insurance to the greed and cupidity of men trying 
to get advantage of each other and of companies trying 
to beat one another in a race.” Everything else in the 
commercial world has a price. Not only gold and dia- 
monds, and precious stones, and silks and velvets, and 
spices, but also iron, soap, pitch, grease, tobacco, beer, 
whiskey, arsenic, ashes; even old bones have their price 
and bring their price, but for some inscrutable reason, 
through the crowning, consuming cupidity of man, it 
was reserved for life insurance, this God-given boon 
to man and woman, the saver of estates, the protector 
of widows, the educator of orphans, life insurance, to 
be taken to the auction block and sold absolutely for 
whatever price it will bring. Humiliating spectacle! 
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Why, I ask, should life insurance agents, working more 
intensely for what they make than any other class of 
men in America, persist in giving away their earnings 
and hawking about their policies like wares from a 
peddler’s wagon? Ought it to be a question with any 
honorable company whether such practices be longer 
coufitenanced and endured, or whether they be con- 
demned and wiped out at once and forever? Rebating 
is beggary; it is trickery; it is dishonesty; it is business 
prostitution the like of which the world or the angels 
never looked upon before. 

Aside from the demoralization to companies and 
agents, the absolute injustice of rebating is manifest and 
flagrant in the extreme. We hear to-day much about 
the planet Mars. Scientific men tell us that planet will 
probably be the first to be visited by inhabitants of our 
own world. Now, as it is out of the question to assume 
that the Northwestern, with its conservative tendencies, 
will be the first company to open a general agency in 
Mars, suppose one of you gentlemen (I don’t want to 
know which one) should undertake the mission for one 
of the New York companies and visit that planet for 
the purpose of establishing an agency. Suppose on 
mingling with the inhabitants and visiting the courts 
you soon discover a peculiar code of morals and laws 
existing; a jurisprudence that encourages vice and op- 
presses virtue; that rewards avarice, venality and ex- 
tortion, and that punishes honesty and thrift. In short, 
you find that grasping and covetous citizens are granted 
peculiar privileges and extraordinary benefits which 
other citizens do not enjoy. Entertaining vastly differ- 
ent views upon social science and ethics generally, of 
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course you are shocked, and packing your grip you take 
the first limited balloon for the United States, resolved 
that you cannot recommend any American company to 
do business in Mars? — Why not? What is the matter 
with Mars? The way things were going on in Mars 
when you were there is exactly the way the life in- 
surance business is carried on in the United States to- 
day. Avarice and rapacity win. Fair dealing and com- 
mercial honor lose. The extortioner gets a benefit that 
his high-minded neighbor does not share. Rebating is 
the scourge that has blighted this magnificent business 
through and through—the vampire that day and night 
poisons life insurance and sucks the ruddy drops that 
visit its great heart. Rebating means that the man you 
despise gets something, and that the man you respect 
gets nothing. It means that the highwayman is re- 
warded and the gentleman ignored. Rebating is a des- 
potism where Shylock is crowned king. It is injustice 
canonized. It is the very apotheosis of dishonor and 
fraud, 

No subject connected with life insurance has during 
the past year been so ventilated and discussed as this 
very question of rebates; the insurance press with al- 
most unanimous voice denouncing it and urging the 
necessity of its extirpation. One of the smaller com- 
panies has taken advanced ground against rebates—all 
honor to the Provident Life and Trust and its noble 
manager, Joseph Ashbrook—but I know of no other 
company. 

The presidents of some of the other companies have 
discussed the question in high-sounding phrase and with 
virtuous reprobation have eloquently expatiated against 
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rebates and for the desirability of reform. Our ancient 
friend Hamlet might here again appropriately exclaim: 
“Words, words, words!” 
Those letters at least take the ground that anti-rebate 
is visionary, unpractical and impossible. Does it not 
seem incomprehensible that any company should with- 
hold its open and positive influence from a reform so 
vital and imperative when the time seems ripe and 
ready? 
Of course thescen cally aie sentimentally they all want 
rebating stopped, but there are three things they want 
more and those three things are: business; more busi- 
ness; most business. : 
Very likely if these companies aaulde ees in exactly 
as large a business without rebates as they are getting 
now under the present free-for-all system, they would 
prefer it; but what I say is this, as between a small 
business on the one hand and a big business on the 
other, there is little doubt but that they want the big 
business anyway cost what it will or come how it may. 
We will not assert of any company that it absolutely 
prefers rebating, but does it not seem perfectly fair to 
say of some companies—‘nameless here for evermore” 
—that as between rebating and anti-rebating they are 
“strictly impartial?” : 

Miss Wiggin in one of her cheatin books tells of an 
energetic woman who asked her delinquent husband if 
he wasn’t “ashamed to be lying abed at ten o'clock in 
the morning?” He meekly replied that he was, but he 
“would rather be ashamed than get up.” 

The crisis of life insurance is here. There is no 
doubt about it. Here upon us “right now,” as they 
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say in Tennessee. The time for moralizing and theoriz- 
ing and sentimentalizing is past. Sentiment and beauti- 
fully rounded sentences are very fine in the right place 
and at the right time, but a drowning man doesn’t want 
an essay or an ode. What he wants is a rope or plank 
or a strong hand, and he wants it “right now.” “Now 
is the accepted time, and now is the day of salvation.” 
The reason rebating has never been stopped is because 
no company, certainly no leading company, has ever yet 
been in downright dead earnest, not even this company 
of yours and mine. While our position has been pro- 
nounced against rebates from the beginning, and while 
our grade of commissions has never encouraged rebat- 
ing, we have never before gone far enough. It is per- 
fectly absurd to try to stop rebating in old ways long 
since proved worthless. You remember Don Quixote 
made himself a helmet of pasteboard, which at the first 
trial the faithful Sancho Panza ran through with his 
sword. Nothing abashed, however, Don Quixote made 
him another exactly like the first and exclaimed: “Now 
this will make me a good helmet, and no more experi- 
ments!” John Sherman once sententiously said of 
specie payments : “The only way to resume is to re- 
sume.” So the only way to stop rebating is to stop, and 
as agents won't stop unless they have to, the only way 
is to make them stop or bid them good-bye. These 
companies that cry “visionary,” “unpractical,” may not 
be able to make their agents stop rebating, but they can 
say to their agents: “Tf you do rebate any more you 
must go.” There is the solution—the rebater must go— 
the only practical solution of the trouble, and after all 
the easiest and simplest way out. For twenty years the 
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unfortunate prisoner pined in a prison cell. At length 
a happy thought struck him;.he opened the window and 
jumped out. That is exactly what it is. The companies 
can very easily solve this problem if they want to. It 
is only a matter of disposition, only a question as to 
whether they really want rebating stopped or not. 
Beecher illustrated the case pretty well when he said: 
“The elect are those who will, and the non-elect are 
those who won't.” No agent is compelled to rebate. 
The rebaters are those who will rebate and the non- 
rebaters are those who won’t. The shortest distance 
between two points is a straight line. You have heard 
me say that a hundred times, but I must say it once 
more “right now.” The shortest way to stop rebating 
is by a straight and certain path in which a man cannot 
get lost; and if company managers are in dead earnest 
they will shun the broad and crooked road that leads to 
destruction and take the straight line and be saved. A 
man who seriously desires to go from Chicago to Mil- 
waukee goes by the Northwestern road or the St. Paul 
road. He might go by way of San Francisco and re- 
turn by St. Paul; but if he should it would look as 
though he were not very anxious about reaching Mil- 
waukee, certainly that he was in no hurry about it. 
Rebating has been discussed and toyed with long 
enough. Let us all now.take the straight line and be 
saved. No more sugar-coated pills for this malady. If 
this exceedingly sick man ever gets well he must have 
the heroic treatment of the surgeon. Away with pill 
and lotion, and plaster, and bring on the knife! 

The time has come for some great company to take a 
stand, to take the one decisive necessary step to save 
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life insurance. There is only one thing to do, and the 
Northwestern is the company to do it. 

Last February proclamation was issued to all North- 
western men in States where anti-rebate laws exist that 
any agent who henceforth should rebate could no longer 
work for the company. That was a good beginning, 
exactly the thing to do and all right as far as it went. 
The head of this department would then have preferred 
to make the rule general wherever the company is writ- 
ing business, but it was thought best to open the reform 
in the anti-rebate States, soon following it up, as was 
then promised, in all States. The Northwestern, how- 
ever, is against rebating because it is vicious, unjust, de- 
moralizing, dishonest, and ngt because any State law 
says so. Then, why should possible rebating be toler- 
ated in some States and prohibited in others? We are 
the mutual company above all others that claims to 
make no discrimination and that metes out even-handed 
justice to all. A successful and satisfactory opening 
has been made in sixteen anti-rebate States, but there is 
neither justice nor common sense in stopping there. The 
so-called anti-rebate States are giving the company 
about two-thirds of its business, and what an attitude 
for a great company any longer to assume, that two- 
thirds of its business must be secured without rebating 
while the other third we won’t say anything about ! 

Yes, my brothers, the time is here and the North- 
western is the company and we are the agents to in- 
augurate this reform and save this grand business to 
humanity and the world. The time has now come for 
us to fling our banner to the breeze unquailingly, un- 
flinchingly, uanimously—“Onr Price ror NORTHWESTERN 
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POLICES WHEREVER Sotp!” Emerson said, “Plant your- 
self indubitably on your instincts and there abide, and 
the huge world will come around to you.” No one is 
respected in this world like an earnest, honest man. The 
world will respect your word because they will know, 
as the same author says, “there is a man behind it,” and 
they-will respect your company and its position because 
they will know there are men behind it, and because 
they will know that we are unequivocally and eternally 
right. Some great company will take this stand and in- 
augurate this reform within six months. I am confident 
of that. I tell you the time is just ripe as though the 
great bud were before us bursting into blossom and we 
could see its beauty and inhale its fragrance. Shall we, 
who are unanimously and on principle against rebating, 
hesitate and let some other company less worthy slip 
in and carry off the honors? I think not. 

I know some of you general agents have already 
taken advanced grounds. Oliver Williams, of Denver, 
tells me that he announced to all his agents nearly a 
year ago that any man who rebated could no longer 
work for the Northwestern in the Rocky Mountain 
district, and I am sure you will let me speak especially 
of our New York general agency and the great stand 
Mr. Bristol has taken against rebating, within a stone’s 
throw of the home offices of the big New York com- 
panies. He has had the courage and endurance alone 
of all the general agents in that great life insurance 
center of the world to 

‘Front this lie in arms and not to yield,” 
which Lowell gives as the true “measure of a stalwart 


” 


man. . . - 
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One of the most eminent and accomplished life in- 
stirance men in the world called at my office on June 12th 
last, and among other things said: “The companies 
and all life insurance men respect Mr. Bristol and the 
stand he has taken. There is no doubt but that his 
position is the correct one, to which all companies sooner 
or later must come.” Very plain that, and very sound. . 

On Monday afternoon, July 17th, the executive com- 
mittee of the Northwestern adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

Whereas, on February 1, 1893, official notice was 
given by the second vice-president and superintendent 
of agencies of this company to all agents in States in 
which laws against rebating onJdife insurance premiums 
exist, to the effect that any agent thereafter guilty of 
rebating in any form could no longer write applications 
for this company, and 

Whereas, this company has always disapproved of 
rebating regardless of any State law prohibiting the 
same, 

Be it resolved, that the second vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies be, and he is hereby em- 
powered at once to make the rule against rebating gen- 
eral in all fields where this company is operating. 

I beg you will not think this action on the company’s 
part sudden or unpremeditated. Although perfectly 
sure of our ground I trust you will not for a moment 
believe we are taking this step without most earnest 
solicitude as to what it may involve. I tell you it is not 
the pleasantest thing in the world to feel that we may 
lose or possibly must lose any agent now working for 
us. I have often thought one of the most pathetic 
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scenes in all Shakespeare is where the great-hearted 
Othello with a broken voice says to his friend and lieu- 
tenant: “Cassio, I love thee, but never more be officer 
of mine.” It is not cheerful to contemplate that pos- 


‘sibly we may have to say that to some agent—but what 


are we to do? We are making history. The honor and 
future of our company must be first considered, and its 
well-being stand before the caprice of any man. 

We must take our stand for the inevitable and there 
abide whatever the consequences may be. Whether this 
company loses its agents, or the agents lose their com- 
pany, the necessity is upon us; the step is inevitable, 
and let it come.- I repeat it, sir, LET Ir CoME. 


In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom 
or blight. 

Parts the goats upon the left hand and the sheep upon the right; 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that darkness and that 


“Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, | 
. 
light. 


Hast thou chosen, O my people, in which party thou shalt stand, 

pre, the Doom from its worn sandals shakes its dust against our 
an 

Though the cause of evil prosper, yet ’tis Truth alone is strong, 

And albeit she wander outcast now, I see around her throng 

Troops of beautiful, tall angels to enshield her from all wrong. 


Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s pages but record 

San seats grapple in the darkness ’twixt old systems and the 
ord. 

Truth forever on the scaffold; Wrong forever on the throne; 

But that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 

Standeth God within the shadow keeping watch above his own. 


We see dimly in the present what is small and what is great: 

Small of faith, how weak a hand may turn the iron helm of Fate. 

But the soul is still oracular; amid the market’s din ee. 

List the ominous, stern whisper from the Delphic cave within, 

‘They enslave their children’s children who make compromise 
with sin.’ 


Then to side with truth is noble, when we share her wretched 
crust, 
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E’er her cause bring fame and profit and ’tis prosperous to be 
just. 

Then it is the brave man choses, while the coward stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit till his Lord is crucified, 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith they had denied. 


’Tis as easy to be heroes as to sit the idle slaves 

Of a legendary virtue carved upon our fathers’ graves. 

Worshippers of Light ancestral make our present Light a crime. 

Was the Mayflower launched by cowards, steered by men behind 
their time? 

Point those tracks to past or future that make Plymouth Rock 
sublime? 


New occasions teach new duties. Time makes ancient good 
uncouth. 

ben aaiiee upward still and onward who would keep abreast with 
Truth. 

Far before us gleam our camp-fires; we ourselves must Pilgrims 


be, ; 
‘Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly through the desperate 


winter sea; 
Nor attempt the Future’s portals with the past’s blood-rusted 
key. 
we 


I am sure I need make no apology for quoting those 
grand verses from Lowell’s trumpet-tongued utterance, 
“The Present Crisis,” except as I have failed to interpret 
their transcendent meaning. Where, indeed, outside 
God’s own book do we find more thrilling admonition 
to courageous duty? Are they not prophetic and cheer- 
ing words for any crisis, for the present crisis, for our 
present crisis on whose threshold we now stand? I 
hope no agent here is in doubt as to what must be done 
or what he ought to do. I know it may be hard to some 
at first, much harder than to others, but what are we to 
do in a great crisis with the eyes of the insurance world 
upon us? Pause and discuss going back because there 
is a head wind and some rough sailing? No North- 
western business ever came floating down the stream. 
We have contested our progress step by step, inch by 
inch, against the most desperate, determined and, I had 
almost said, blasphemous opposition ever known in life 
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insurance. I tell you “these came out of great tribula- 
tion.” If there is an agent here who is hesitating, fear- 
ful of the future, let me speak to him, not impatiently, 
not in censure, let me say to him in all truth, in all sym- 
pathy, in all cheer, “Courage, my brother, it cannot last 
long; it will soon be over. The night may seem long 
and dark and dreary, but remember the darkest hour is 
often just before the dawn. Courage, courage, true 
heart, the morn approacheth.” Does anyone think we 
are going too fast or too far? I sincerely hope not. I 
remember in one of the battles of the late war, when a 
regiment was holding back, fearful to advance upon the 
enemy, that a color sergeant seized the old flag and 
carried it almost to the enemy’s lines. in defiance of a 
volley of orders to come back. His only reply was, 
“This flag never goes back. Bring up those men there.” 
And, inspired by his god-like heroism, the ranks closed 
up on double quick, the old flag was saved and victory 
won. I hope every agent in this room and in this com- 
pany is ready to follow the old flag and with his whole 
heart unflinchingly take this step. We want no man to 
hold back. We need you all, every one. But the com- 
pany cannot go back whatever you do. The company 
must go on whether you come or whether you stay. 
This flag never goes back. “IN Hoc sicNo viNcEs.” In 
this sign thou shalt conquer.” Come. Come with us if 
you will, or we will march over you if we must. When 
the roll is called, and our new colors—“ONeE PRICE FOR 
NorTHWESTERN Po.icies EVERYWHERE’—are unfurled, 
we want every man to be in line, and to answer “Here, 
and by God’s help here I will stand till victory comes.” 
And the right will triumph. It is as sure as the rising 
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of the sun on to-morrow’s morn. There is nothing to 
fear. Our company is strong enough of itself, and be- 
fore the people, to carry this reform through triumph- 
antly if we also do our duty. We will put the North- 
western once more to the very front. You know I have 
a deep and abiding faith in this company of ours and 
its ultimate destiny. Not because it is perfect. Oh, 
don’t try to make the Northwestern perfect. As soon 
as the Northwestern becomes perfect I shall expect my 
own discharge; but faulty as it may be, I believe this 
company stands nearer to the center of what is truly 
honorable and just and “purely mutual” than any com- 
pany in the world, and is as strong and enduring, if you 
will allow me, as the Government itself. There may be 
little things to startle and discourage, but all will be 
well if only we are faithful to ourselves, and unto the 
end. “They who endure unto the end shall be saved” 
as much in this world as the next. Trusting therefore 
to our company, let us go on with it as one man into its 
grand and certain future, fearing nothing. 


“Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

°Tis but the Hepping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale. 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea; 

Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers our tears, 
Our faith, triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee—are all with thee.” 


A Favorite Beneficiary 


A FAVORITE BENEFICIARY 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE NorRTHWESTERN AGENTS’ ASSO- 
_ CIATION, JULY 20, 1898. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I regret exceedingly that I have not had time to pre- 
pare something entirely new for this meeting. I have 
never before given Northwestern agents anything that 
was not prepared especially for them; but some por- 
tions of what I shall say to-night were spoken at a ban- 
quet in Chicago about two years ago. 

My subject is, “A Favorite Beneficiary.” 

A little girl from the streets of Baltimore came 
running into Father Ryan’s church one Sunday morning 
on a great occasion, and going up to the altar, pulled at 
his robe and said, “Father Ryan, I want to kiss you.” 
Of course, all laughed and the sexton tried to take her 
away. But when the child-loving priest took the little 
girl in his arms, and lifting her up before the whole con- 
gregation kissed her and said, “Of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven,” there was not a dry eye in the church. 

The little girl! Indeed, of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and of such is the Kingdom of Earth, too; for 
what would our lives down here be without her. 

One of the loveliest pictures I ever saw was sent to 
me last’ winter from Richmond, Va. A dear old man 
tenderly loved by every one of us, and with us just two 
yearsago. The gentleness of his great heart, effulgent in 
the smile on his face, and a little girl on his back, her 
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cheek against his and his neck clasped snug in the velvety 
vice of her little pink fingers. Yes, what would our lives be 
without her. From the least even unto the greatest, 
however much we may differ in other things, we all love 
little girls. Our Presidents and ex-Presidents, Wm. 
McKinley and Grover Cleveland, H. L. Palmer and his 
predecessors, away back for a thousand years, all—all 
loved little girls. The gentlemen elected trustees to-day, 
however much or however little they may know about 
life insurance, one thing is certain, they would never 
have been elected if they had not loved little girls. Yes, 
we all love little girls. The King of the Cannibal 
Islands loves little girls—as Bob Burdette says, “Rare, 
and no gravy.” ve 

Your little girl! What wealth of memory in the 
word! What a heavenful of delight in the thought! 
She may not to others be a little girl now, but she will 
always be to you! You have from the first been her 
‘companion and confidant. You were with her when she 
stepped “out of the everywhere into the here.” Yea, 
from the valley of the shadow where her mother was 
walking, you lifted her in your arms, and little by little 


she has become the queen of all the earth. 


“Tittle Girly-Girl, of you 
Still forever I am dreaming— 
Laughing eyes of limpid blue— 
Tresses glimmering and gleaming 
Like glad waters running over 
Shelving shadows, rimmed with clover, 
Trembling where the eddies whirl, 
Gurgling, “Little Girly-Girl.” 


“*Por your name it came to me 7 
Down the brink of brooks that brought 
Out of Paradise—and we— A 
Love and I—we, leaning, caught it 
From the ripples romping nigh us, 
And the bubbles bumping by us, 
Over shoals of pebbled pearl, 
Lilting, ‘Little Girly-Girl!” 


oe 
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““That was long and long ago, 

But in memory the tender 

Winds of summer weather blow, 
And the roses burst in splendor; 

And the meadow’s grassy billows } 

Break in blossoms round the willows 
Where the currents curve and curl, 
Calling, “Little Girly-Girl.’ ” 


The little girl is one of the necessities of life. Con- 
sider her for a moment from the standpoint of bene- 
ficiary. What would we do without that silent force? 
Carlyle said of Shakespeare, “Apart from spiritualities, 
he is a real, marketable, tangibly useful possession.” So 
is she. You are to-day soliciting a man who abuses the 
privilege of being incorrigible. A generation of agents 
have lived and died trying to insure him. The pilgrim- 
age to his den this morning you have been planning and 
trembling over for weeks. You urge upon him that 
many estates have been saved by ready life insurance 
funds. “I don’t want it, sir, and I never will,” is his 
reply. “But an endowment falling due late in life may 
be the support of your declining years.” “I can invest 
my Own money, sir. When I need the aid of your com- 
pany I will let you know.” “But think of your dear wife 
and the possibility of your dying and leaving her to the 
cold charities of a cruel world.” “Sir, he exclaims, ris- 
ing, “this is too much. I don’t care to leave money to 
set my sticcessor up in business with. Pray, don’t ever 
mention life insurance to me again;”’ and he opens the 
door,and you yourself are preparing to face the aforesaid 
cold charities of the cruel world, when a happy thought 
comes to you; you spring the little girl wpon him, and 
ask him if he really would not sleep better in his grave 
if he knew her education and support were placed be- 
yond all doubt by an installment policy assuring her 
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$2,000 annually for twenty-five years, in the “great and 
only Northwestern,” and he turns his head and exclaims, 
“What's that; your company won't do that, will they!” 
He has begun to ask questions. He is now irretrievably 
lost; and before the sun reaches its meridian you have 
him for $50,000. The little girl won the case for you. 
Her gentleness made you great. 

Now, let us put her back into the spiritualities where 
she belongs. You have had a field day of it, and no one 
but a life agent knows what that means. This man, 
“ever precise in promise-keeping,’ who never broke an 
engagement with anyone else, breaks yours. They do 
make and break them for us with astonishing felicity. 

Yes, you are having a field day. Everywhere you go 
you learn that while you slept the enemy sowed tares in 
your field. How is it possible for men created in the 
image of their Maker to live and say such things as 
they say about your company and you! You can’t get 
anything anywhere. “Water, water everywhere, but not 
a drop to drink.” You are on the shore of the vast 
ocean, and feel like plunging into its ever hospitable 
bosom, and letting its relentless arms wrap you about 
forever and ever. 

It is a hard hour in the life of the man who, when 
five o’clock comes, cannot decide whether he will go 
home or—to the lake. Defeat to the right of you, de- 
feat to the left of you, defeat all around you volleying 
and thundering; and you start out in blind desperation 
for your home, believing with Aurora Leigh that “God 
himself is certainly abolished.” You reach your home, 
your refuge; and almost before you can throw yourself 
on your couch, lo, there comes one with a bounding foot- 
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step and a brow like light to greet you. Roses in her 
cheeks, sunshine in her hair, Christ’s own sympathy in 
her eyes, in her face the light that never failed. Oh, 
how beautiful! It is your little girl. She sees that you 
are broken; she flings her arms about your neck; she 
says she is “so sorry” in tones that Rachel would have 
died to possess. She unwrinkles your brow, unruffles 
your temper, rehabilitates your manhood, and breathes 
into your whole being a new life and courage such as 
the world cannot give or take away; and in gratitude 
you close your eyes, and find yourself reverently, almost 
involuntarily, whispering, “I thank Thee, Father of 


epee ne 


Heaven and Earth, for this lovely world in which Thou | 


hast permitted me to live and for all the harmonies and 
delights of life. Forgive me my trespasses even as I 
have forgiven those who trespass against me, and keep 
me forevermore in perfect peace, as I am this beautiful 
day for Thine own sake—and hers. Amen.” “King- 
dom of Heayenites,” Coleridge called them. That is 
what they are. 

The subject of our influence over children and theirs 
over us, is one that has been discussed by philosophers 
and theologians from the days of Marcus Aurelius, or 
Adam, either, for that matter, and is still the most im- 
portant and fascinating problem of the age. Right here 
I think I will relate an incident never in print, which not 
long ago came into the otherwise uneventful life of our 
agent, Rev. Mr. Peale, of Parsons, Kas., who, although 
not a Universalist, evidently believes that in his double 
work he will effect universal salvation, for life insur- 
ance saves the family, and the Gospel saves the man. I 
will tell it as he told it. 
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His six-year-old little girl had been often in the habit 
of asking for money and always getting it. In seriously 
thinking of the matter one day, he decided that it was 
wrong always to indulge her, so when next she asked 
him for money, he told her that he was very sorry, but 
he could not give it to her. She was deeply grieved, 
and said: “Then, papa, I will have to earn it like you 
do.” What she said puzzled him at first, but other mat- 
ters crowding upon him, he gave her strange reply little 
thought until next noon he missed the child at dinner, 
and, after waiting for her until one o’clock, took his hat 
and started out in search of the little delinquent. Going 
towards tle town he very soon met her with her arms 
full of fruit and candy. She ran up to him with radi- 
ant face, and exclaimed in glee, “See, papa, I earned it all 
myself, like you do.” Not waiting to cross-question her, 
he went further down town where he met a friend who 
told him all about it. The little girl had climbed upon 
a drygoods box near the post office, and waving her 
hands soon attracted a crowd; then she said to them in 
very earnest tones, “Oh, you naughty, naughty men. If 
you don’t be good, you will all go to hell.” She re- 
peated this a number of times; then descending from her 
rude pulpit, which I make bold to say was consecrated 
by her standing there, she passed her little pink sunbon- 
net among the crowd and collected over a dollar, which 
made her very happy and triumphant. She felt that the 
money was hers, for she had “earned it preaching like 

| vans I think this story would have mellowed John 
alvin (and perhaps will yet, if he ever hears it), and 
taken some of the iconoclasm out of Carlyle. 

Now, turning the case around, while your influence 
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over your little girl may be good or may be evil, her 
influence over you can never possibly be anything but 
good; and vastly more potent if you will let it have its 
way, than yours over her; largely, perhaps, because she 
is not a moralist, but.a sweet, pure, wholesome entity. 
I am not now talking of the ordinary, every-day little 
girl, but your little girl. Her life is as true to nature as 
the blossoming of the flowers and the singing of the 


birds, and she is human sister to both. 


“*And a stranger when he sees her, 
In the street even, smileth stilly 
Just as you would to a lily. 


““And her smile, it seems half holy 
As if drawn from thoughts more far 
Than our common jestings are. 


“*And all voices that address her 
Soften, sleeken every word, 
As if speaking to a bird. 


“‘And if any painter drew her, 
He would paint her unaware, 
With a halo round the hair. 


“And all hearts do pray, ‘God keep her,’ 
Ay, and always in good sooth 
We may well be sure He doth.’ ” 


And now, finally, my beloved brethren, while the 
Scripture moveth us in sundry places to acknowledge 
our manifold sins of omission and remission and com- 
mission (I trust never remission of commission), do we 
lay enough stress on some of the little things of life not 
reckoned as “sins?” 

“<*The trifles of our daily lives 
The little things scarce worth recall, 
Of which no visible trace survives; 
These are the mainsprings, after all.’” 

‘When you get out of patience and say a hasty and 
may be a cross word, as possibly you do once a century, 
you do not think your little girl notices it, for she says 
nothing, and her face is turned from you, but very soon 


she leaves the room. Did you ever know where she 
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went and what she did? I don’t know what happened 
at your house, but I do know what happened at my 
house, and I won't tell. Are you not very often, but 
sometimes, unreciprocal and unlovely at home? Think 
of the little girlk Are you censorious and uncharitable 
to colleagues; unfair and ungenerous to competitors? 
Think of the little girl Are you unduly working the 
luxury of laying the blame on some one else, your com- 
pany or your general agent, when you know the fault 
is your own? Think of the little girl. Are you spending 
hours at your desk in perhaps innocent musing and lan- 
guor, but no less criminal waste of time? Think of the 
little girl, and the opportunities you may give her in the 
future by insuring just one more man every week now. 
Have you in any way or many ways been unfair and 
untrue to yourself? Just remember that means you are 
defrauding your little girl’s father, and perhaps the 
thought of the wrong and injustice done to one so near 
and dear to her, may come home to you more forcibly 
if you put it to yourself in that way.- Possibly by such 
introspective reasoning, we who need it most, may 


“Rise on stepping stones _ 
Of our dead selves to higher things.” 


It is safe to follow the little girl’s ideal. George 
Eliot says in Silas Marner, “In the old days there were 
angels who came and took men by the hand and led 
them away from the city of destruction. We see no 
white-winged angels now, but yet men are led away 
from threatening destruction. A hand is put into theirs 
which leads them forth gently towards a calm and bright 
land, so that they look no more backward, and that hand 
may be a little child’s. And most probably that of a 
precious little girl. God bless them, every one. 


The Northwestern—Its Past, Present 
and Future 


THE NORTHWESTERN—ITS PAST, PRESENT 
AND FUTURE 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED TO THE AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
THE NORTHWESTERN MutTuAt, Juty, 1801. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


My subject is so big I almost feel that I have noth- 
ing to say. I suppose I feel a good deal as Yankee 
Doodle did the first time he went to Boston; he said he 
“couldn’t see the town, there were so many houses.” 
And here, so many things about the company are upper- 
most in our minds, pressing to be said, we almost lose 
sight of the grand central figure, the company itself. 
One thing we know, whether we say little or much, 
whether we say nothing or everything—it is all right. 
One other thing is sure—we agents are not afraid to go 
to bed for fear something will happen to our company 
in the night. The Northwestern does its work in the 
daytime. No moonshine about it and no moonshiners 
in it; and if you will believe it, Mr. President, I heard 
a policyholder say the other day that in his judgment 
there is nothing under the sun to equal it. Just think of 
that! A policyholder! Why, what would an agent of 
some of these other companies do if a policyholder 
should say that about his company? I can’t tell exactly 
what would happen to him, but I think I know what the 
verdict of the coroner’s inquest would be, “ 
from sudden and unexpected joy.” 
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Now, gentlemen, it is very probable I may say some 
things that would not sound graceful or proper coming 
from the President or Secretary or any officer of the 
company, but from one agent to a body of agents I am 
sure you will think it all right. And first, the past of the 
Northwestern is a splendid history. No paper is too 
white upon which to write the story of its life. Its 
achievements are fresh in all our memories and in all 
our hearts. The Northwestern was founded March 2d, 
1857. It was organized as a purely mutual company, 
and has remained purely and impregnably and incor- 
ruptibly mutual ever since. Agents of other so-called 
purely mutual companies not only advertise, but confess 
in their soliciting, that their @Ompanies are not purely 
mutual, inasmuch as a “ground floor” is provided for 
the reception of favored policyholders, and policy con- 
tracts containing peculiar privileges are issued to a 
select few. That is exactly what those agents say them- 
selves. Again, the Northwestern never endeavored to 
defeat the true aim and purpose of a mutual company 
by securing from policyholders at the time their ap- 
plications were written, proxies delegating and quit- 
claiming to the officers of the company absolute right 
for all the future to cast their votes at all elections and 
for all purposes. The aim of the Northwestern, as you 
have frequently heard, is “not so much to be large as to 
be safe.” Had its ambition been simply to be “large” 
and do an immense business, I think we might easily to- 
day have had $500,000,000 of business in force instead of 
$263,000,000, as is the fact. In this connection, I recall an 
incident. Four years ago the Superintendent of Agencies 
of this company, a man you all have a perfect right to 
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honor and love, absolutely refused to have anything to 
do with a leading representative of another company who 
desired to come to the Northwestern. Yet this man 
would bring with him a large corps of agents, and agreed 
to give the company “six millions of business the first 
year” or forfeit a part of his commissions. Why did the 
Superintendent decline this man and his business? Does 
he not want new business? I know of no agency man- 
ager anywhere more ambitious for good, straight, 
honestly-secured business than Willard Merrill. He had 
only one reason. He would not consent to introduce the 
business methods of that man and his company into our 
company. No number of millions of business would 
tempt him to do that; and I am sure he also had in 
mind that Horace Greeley once said, “The darkest hour 
in the life of any young man is when he thinks he can 
get a dollar in any easier way than the good old way.” 

Many centuries ago, One who spake as never man 
spake said, “By their fruits ye shall know them.” Tak- 
ing this maxim into life insurance, is it any wonder that 
for the last twelve years the death rate of the North- 
western has been continuously less than that of its com- 
petitors? Is it any wonder that Northwestern business 
is choicer than that of any other company, when we con- 
sider that it was written by better men? Is it not a fact 
that everywhere membership in the Northwestern is 
considered more valuable than in any other company? 
I do not say this simply because J believe it. I find it 
the spontaneous tribute of policyholders everywhere I 
go. Neither is it merely a matter of sentiment with 
them, and they do not hesitate to express themselves on 
all occasions. They know that membership is more 
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valuable in the Northwestern because the standard is 
such that it is hard for a bad risk or a low character to 
get in. The Northwestern has done more to strengthen 
general faith in the solid principles of life insurance than 
any other company; more to hold up the standard of 
high-toned, economical, and conservative management; 
more to introduce business principles into this greatest 
and most beneficient business. As the President told you 
this afternoon, “the company has never doctored its re- 
ports.” It has never waited until other companies have 
spoken to see how far it would have to jump or how 
high it would have to climb. It has had the courage to 
say that fraud is fraud, and that honesty and fraud 
should not be considered twin brothers just because they 
happened to grow up side by side for two years. The 
good gardener protects the lily by uprooting the thistle 
that springs up at its side. The officers and trustees 
have believed that the company not only belongs to the 
policyholders, but that the company is the policyholders, 
that the money belongs to the policyholders; and it is 
proverbial everywhere that the books and records are 
open and accessible at all times. How fresh in all our 
minds is the verdict of the Ohio Senate Committee. 
There was no word to express the rare quality they had 
discovered the Northwestern to possess, and so they 
coined the word “open-facedness.” I shall never forget 
that word. It should be a talisman on every agent’s 
breast, and a passport in every hand. It seems to me it 
is one of the greatest and most comprehensive words 
in the English language, although not in the dictionary. 
When I was a boy I marveled at hearing a teacher say 
there is a Greek word which means to run on top of a 
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hill, throw a stone and come down again. But what a 
prodigious and sweeping word “open-facedness” is! It 
means honesty, but more than honesty; accuracy, but 
more than accuracy; more than clearness, more than 
cleanness. It means all these, but with a willingness that 
everything should be seen, and heard, and known. No 
holding back. No covering up. It knows that its records 
are straight. It knows that its books are honest, and it 
says to all the world, “Come and see.” 

Let me tell you a little history. In the summer of 
1877 two distinguished-looking gentlemen called at the 
office of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in the old building down on the other corner, in- 
troducing themselves as the Commissioner and the 
Actuary of the insurance department of the state of 
Maryland. They said they had good reason to believe, 
and did believe, that the Northwestern “needed in- 
vestigating,” and that they had come here for that pur- 
pose. The President of the Northwestern is a man of 
few words. He believes in the geometrical principle that 
“the shortest distance between two points is a straight 
line,’ and so he said to these gentlemen from Maryland, 
that while the Northwestern was ready at all times, at 
any moment of the day or any hour of the night, to be 
investigated, he, as President of the company to be in- 
vestigated, did not want an investigation unless it was to 
be an investigation. There are investigations, and then, 
again, you know, there are investigations. The Presi- 
dent, in his quiet way, told these Maryland gentlemen 
that the Maryland department was not a very well- 
known department, and that an investigation by that de- 
partment would not be worth all it ought to be worth, 
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whichever way it went; but, if they would unite with 
the insurance department of Wisconsin, and the insur- 
ance department of Illinois, and the insurance depart- 
ments of Massachusetts and New York, then most gladly 
would he turn over to them the big bunch of keys, and 
we would then have an investigation that would be worth 
something to the policyholders, to the commissioners, to 
the whole country, and to the company itself. Lincoln 
once said, “You can fool all the people a part of the 
time, and you can fool a part of the people all of the 
time, but you can‘t fool all the people all the time.” 
President Palmer evidently wanted an investigation so 
sweeping and thorough that none of the people would 
be fooled any of the time. The heroic attitude of the 
Northwestern on this subject somewhat nonplused these 
Maryland gentlemen, and they did not know what to do. 
Like Cesar, they “came,” they “saw,” but, unlike great 
Julius, they “folded their tents like the Arabs,’ and left 
on the evening train. But they came back. Oh, yes, they 
came back; and they brought with them the Insurance 
Commissioner of Wisconsin, and the Insurance Com- 
missioner of Illinois, and the Insurance Commissioners 
of Massachusetts and New York, and I tell you they just 
went for this dear, dignified old company of yours and 
mine. They pulled off their coats and rolled up their 
sleeves, and put on their spectacles and took out their 
knives, and they got up on stepladders and down on their 
hands and knees, and they went through every vault, 
drawer, shelf and pigeon-hole of this company, from 
attic to basement, examining every record and paper on 
both sides, with a deadly determination to find out what 
was “wrong” about this company, and to discover those 
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black spots on the planet Jupiter, which the astronomical 
gentlemen from Maryland were so sure were there. They 
actually camped out with the Northwestern for over six 
weeks, until one morning in the fall, exhausted with 
their long labors, they all came together and sat down 
on a bench, and rolled down their sleeves, and put on 
their coats, and took off their spectacles, and put their 
knives back in their pockets, and looked lugubriously 
at one another and whispered, “J-guwess-we-came-to-the- 
wrong-place.” The mountains had labored and brought 
forth not even a ridiculous mouse. But they had some- 
thing to say on paper, and you, gentlemen, even you who 
have been soliciting for our company for the last twenty 
and twenty-five years, with all your eloquence and ex- 
perience, could not begin to say what those Commis- 
sioners said about the company they had been investigat- 
ing, its honesty, its solidity, and accuracy, and all that 
sort of thing; and not only that, but the individual voices 
of those Commissioners may still be heard reverberating 
in some portions of the land in praise of the North- 
western. 

Without doubt we are about entering upon an era 
of general investigation of life insurance companies. 
Agents of our company certainly have nothing to fear 
from the most searching and rigid examination, any 
more than they had in 1877; and while we hope and be- 
lieve that thorough investigation of all companies would 
show every one to be sound and solvent, yet we believe 
that the time is not far distant when policyholders of all 
companies will insist upon as faithful stewardship of the 
surplus as of the reserve. Extravagance in management 
and reckless expenditure of policyholders’ money will be 
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the war-cry against the companies, and we are sure none 
of them can stand the test as well, or is as ready and 
willing for the ordeal, as the Northwestern. 

Gentlemen, I know it has been a great comfort to the 
agency head of our company, that you have so unani- 
mously, and almost with one accord, insisted that your 
commissions are large enough, and as high as any com- 
pany ought to pay; and it is worth something for you to 
be able to truthfully affirm that the Northwestern has 
not raised its grade of agents’ commissions for many 
years. The days of extravagant commissions will soon 
be numbered. You are all familiar with the outrageous 
commissions paid by some of the companies. Not one 
of you gentlemen but has been témpted by a larger com- 
mission than your company is paying, or has ever paid, 
or can afford to pay; and some of you have even been 
asked to name your own figures that would tempt you 
to leave the Northwestern. Those companies have to 
do it. They know it is worth more to work for them 
than for the Northwestern. They know what the North- 
western is just as well as we do, and in their big offers 
they always calculate on making up, or attempting to 
make up, for the difference in companies. One of those 
companies makes you a big offer, which at first blush 
is very seductive, and you take your pencil and put on 
your thinking-cap and sit down in the corner—your con- 
science and you—and you figure out at what commission 
you can afford to leave the Northwestern and work for 
this other company. 

In the first place, to work for any company, to solicit 
life insurance at all, is worth, say—3o per cent. 

To work at this time in this country for a company 
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doing foreign business, I think is worth at least 10 per 
cent, more. 

To work for a company half of whose assets are in 
railroad stocks and bonds—1o per cent. 

To work for a company giving no statement of sur- 
plus accumulations to its tontine policyholders, when the 
Northwestern does—tio per cent. 

To work for a company that compels all applicants to 
sign away their right to say anything about future dis- 
tribution of surplus—1o per cent. 

To work for a company whose policyholders are its 
fiercest critics, thereby depriving yourself of the benefit 
of co-operation with and reference to members, is not 
that worth 15 per cent.? 

To work for a Company when you will be afraid 
every moment some Northwestern agent will suddenly 
appear around the corner with autograph letters from 
policyholders saying they “know the Northwestern pays 
more than double the dividends of the other company” 
for they have “tried both’—well, that is worth at least 
15 per cent. 

-And now comes the hardest problem of all; to work 
for a company you do not believe in, and which you 
know the people do not believe in and which you can- 
not conscientiously recommend to your friends! Oh, 
there is no price for that, no commission adequate for 
such a task, and we pass that by. We will not affront 
Northwestern agents by affixing a price to that. 

But what of breaking away from all these heroic and 
unconquerable men, to-night all around us here—this 
noble band of friends and brothers whom we have 
learned to love and respect—to go over and join work 
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and join hands with the Dinkelspiels and men of that 
stripe, going back on all our traditions and all our prin- 
ciples? What is that worth? If it could have a price, 
would it not be worth anyway 50 per cent.? But call it 
only 25. 

Gentlemen and brothers, there is 130 per cent. Aside 
from the wear and tear of conscience, and losing sleep 
nights and all that. Simply as a business proposition, 
how in the name of reason, how in the name of plain, 
practical, every-day United States common sense, could 
you be expected to do work that is worth 130 per cent. 
when this other company offers you only 75? 

Fellow agents, I do not mean that the Northwestern 
is perfect. You know I don’t médn that. Very often we 
disagree with the company or with some department, and 
wish things might be a little different and more to our 
way of thinking; but, after all, I don’t suppose we shall 
find a perfect life insurance company until we get to 
heaven. I do hope we may be entitled to become per- 
manent members of the Eternal Life Association. I 
think by the time we come to lay down our life insur- 
ance work here we shall be entitled to go where we will 
not meet certain kinds of competition and competitors 
I might mention. 

But, seriously, isn’t it a comfort to work for a com- 
pany we believe in, and that our policyholders believe in, 
and are more and more satisfied with as their policies ap- 
proach maturity? Isn’t it a comfort to work for a com- 
pany we know will not go back on us, that we don’t have 
to watch all the time, that we don‘t have to apologize 
for, and that we are perfectly sure will be stronger 
twenty years from now than it is to-day? There is no 
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loyalty in life insurance like the loyalty of Northwestern 
agents. I was reading the other day a story I have read 
a great many times, and which I love to read—“The Man 
Without a Country.” You remember the young United 
States officer, who, in a fit of frenzy, exclaimed, “Damn 
the United States! I wish I may never hear of the 
‘United States’ again;” and the court martial pronounced 
as his sentence his own expressed wish, that he should 
never hear of the United States again. And so, placed 
on shipboard and changed from one ship to another, he 
sailed around on all the seas, never once coming in sight 
of America, and always with officers and crew under 
oath never under any circumstances to speak to him of 
the “United States.” One morning in a foreign port, 
through some neglect he saw outside his window a 
United States ship floating the stars and stripes—and 
sometimes when I think of these other companies and 
my company, and the way some of these companies and 
agents are lying about my company, those burning words 
of Philip Nolan, “the man without a country,’ come into 
my mind: “Think of your home, boy, write and send 
and talk about it. Let it be nearer and nearer your 
thought the further you have to travel from it. And 
for your country, boy, and for that flag, never dream a 
dream but of serving her as she bids you. No matter 
what happens to you, no matter who flatters you or who 
abuses you, never look at another flag, never let a night 
pass but you pray ‘God bless that flag.’ Remember, boy, 
that behind all these men you have to do with, behind 
government and officers and people even, there is the 
country herself—your country, and that you belong to 
her as you belong to your own mother. Stand by her, 
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boy, as you would stand by your mother if a thousand 
devils were clutching at her throat.” 

That is the way I feel sometimes about my company. 
That is the way I know you feel about your company. 
Next to your God, your country, and your family, there 
is the company, YOUR COMPANY—STAND BY HER, especially 
now when these outside enemies are reaching to clutch 
at her throat. 

With such a company, with such a phalanx of de- 
fenders, with an “old guard that may die but never sur- 
render,” what must the future of the Northwestern be? 
Passing by our own prediction and belief, what do 
candid insurance men everywhere think and say? What, 
I ask you, sir, does it mean When the insurance com- 
missioner of a prominent eastern department says openly 
that “the Northwestern is the great company of the 
future ;” what did it mean when, a director of one of the 
“Big Three,” with office on Broadway, New York, being 
asked by a friend, where, as a friend, he would advise 
him to put $50,000 insurance, replied : “You know I am 
a director of the and I would naturally prefer you 
to insure in my own company, but since you ask me as a 
friend, I say to you, PUT IT IN THE NorTHWESTERN.” 
And he took $50,000 in the Northwestern, and the agent 
who wrote the application is in this room to-night. What 
did it mean when, not long ago, during one week, letters 
came from seven agents of another of the Big Three, 
asking for Northwestern agencies? What does it mean 
when the state agent of Ohio for the same company re- 
cently said, “If I had the general agency of the North- 
western for this state I would sweep all competition 
from Ohio in less than three years”? What does it 
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mean when our company is wringing from the reluctant 
lips of competing agents everywhere the confession that 
the Northwestern is the best company for the policy- 
holder, and that they always knew it, and now they want 
to work for it? It can mean but one thing—that the 
company which is “best for the policyholder” is destined 
to become the foremost and greatest life insurance com- 
pany the world ever saw. They know it. We know it. 
You remember in that historic siege in India, when the 
Scotch girl lifted her head from the pillow of the hos- 
pital and said to the failing hearts of the Eng- 
lish, “Dinna ye hear the slogan? ‘The Campbells are 
Coming”” And they said, “Lie down, Jessie; it is 
delirium.” “No, no,” she cried, “I know it; I hear it 
far off.” And in an hour the pibroch burst upon their 
gladdened ears and the flag of England floated in 
triumph over their heads. So, now, we hear afar off, 
voices proclaiming the sure and ultimate destiny of the 
Northwestern; and, only a little way off, confirmation 
of our already recorded prophecy, that “the insurance 
journals of January, 1900, will announce that IN UNITED 
States BUSINESS AT RISK THE NORTHWESTERN STANDS 
First.” It is as sure as the morning comes. 


Believing in Your Own Company 


BELIEVING IN YOUR OWN COMPANY 


To tHE AssocIATION oF NORTHWESTERN AGENTS, JULY 
15, 1903: 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


When Donatello finished his great marble, the statue 
of Saint George, and it was placed where it now stands, 
all Florence gathered to do him honor and witness the 
unveiling. In the assemblage was a young art student 
who looked long and lovingly at the statue. Turning 
away he was heard to murmur, “It lacks but one thing.” 
The words reached Donatello and troubled him. Far 
and wide he searched for the lad, but he was not to be 
found. Only after years when the great sculptor lay 
dying was the boy, now grown to manhood, discovered 
and brought to his bedside ;—it was Leonardo da Vinci. 
“Tell me, Leonardo, tell me what is it my statue lacks?” 
And the younger artist answered, “It lacks the power of 
speech.” 

I feel to-night, my friends, that all I lack is the power 
of speech. My head is full, my brain is full, my heart is 
certainly full—full of memories of these agents’ associa- 
tions and of the kindness always shown to me, and 
really I have been overwhelmed all day to think that I 
had to make a speech to-night. Day before yesterday 
the chairman of your standing committee telephoned me 
at Chicago that he wanted me on the program. I told 
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him he must not put me on the program, but if I could 
go to Milwaukee and were called upon, I would gladly 
say a few words; but that is very different from having 
to make an announced speech to you to-night. It ought 
not to be hard to make a speech to a body of agents who 
have always treated me so kindly; but you are entitled 
to something from a better man than myself; and cer- 
tainly to a better speech that I can make. I heard one 
or two addresses this morning in which I was greatly 
interested; and I must confess that coming back from a 
long absence abroad, I do not know anything about life 
insurance, and am glad that I don’t have to talk life 
insurance to-night. A few days ago Mr. Reid, of New 
York, came into my office and told me he was expected 
to make a speech here about the value of time. I regret 
that I was not present to hear what he said on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Merrill said something about this also and 
spoke of the freedom of the vocation of a life insurance 
agent. I have often said to our men that they were the 
freest men in the world; they were no one’s workmen; 
hired by no one. They could come down any day or not 
as they pleased; but I have felt and have frequently 
spoken to our agents about the personal responsibility 
of every man. Whether we have ten or five or only one 
talent, we will have to be responsible for it. The whole 
talk and thought in connection with success in life in- 
surance now seems to be that of momentum and of get- 
ting ready. Mr. Reid told you yesterday that he sat up 
late nights getting a good ready for the next morning. 
That reminded me of what was told me in San Fran- 
cisco. I was in the Alcazar Theater one night, and a 
young man who came in and sat down by me said he was 
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a member of Edwin Booth’s company at another theater, 
but did not appear until the last act. When the curtain 
was down we got to talking about famous actors, and 
he spoke of John McCullough, and he said no one spoke 
to John McCullough on “Virginius nights.” When Mc- 
Cullough came into that magnificent forum scene, it 
was with the air of having walked five miles, and it was 
true. He had. For an hour before the curtain rose he 
had been marching back and forth behind the wings; 
and so when he came out in that great scene, the mo- 
mentum was not apparent, but real. It seems to me the 
power of preparation or the necessity of preparation is 
in momentum. I heard a story in Berlin of a Punch and 
Judy showman who had taught a little colloquy to his 
marionettes about the last three emperors. “What was 
the constant saying of the old Emperor?” The reply was, 
“T have no time to be weary.” “What was the constant 
saying of Emperor Frederick?” “Let us all learn to 
endure with patience.” “What is the present Emperor 
always saying?” “Augusta, pack the trunks.” This 
illustrates in Europe something that we all have in 
America: everyone is on the go. Men to succeed 
must be “on the go.” Perhaps you know that no city 
in the world, not even Chicago, has shown as much in- 
crease in every way during the last seven or eight years 
as Berlin, and you can easily find out that no educated 
German boys are coming to Wisconsin to settle as they 
used to do. I remember in one ship alone, thirty years 
ago, about twenty young Germans came to Green Bay; 
everyone of them educated and very intelligent. One 
of those men has been in Congress; one of them is now 
postmaster and at the head of a large wholesale estab- 
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lishment, and everyone is doing well, and better in the 
average than American-born boys. So I took it upon 
myself to tell young Germans over in Deutschland how 
they could succeed in this country. “Oh,” they said, 
“we can do as well in Berlin now.” Real estate is rising 
and is doubling in value there in one year. I was remark- 
ing to a gentleman coming over with us on the steamer, 
that we felt very keenly the lack of German immigration, 
which is really the best we have. It assimilates best 
with our institutions. There were twelve hundred im- 
migrants with us in our ship, and I didn’t see one that 
appeared educated. 

A gentleman this afternoon said to me: “I wish you 
would repeat to our agents the*advice that you gave five 
or six years ago to Northwestern men who occasionally 
get tired or worn out, and who say, ‘This New York 
company is just as good as mine.” Perhaps I 
said it at that time because we had in our force 
a man who had become discouraged; who had been 
in competition with some agent in a New York 
company, and whom I heard say, “Well, the New 
York company is just as good as the Northwestern.” 
What I said then was about like this: “My North- 
western friend, you who occasionally say that the 
New York company is as good as your company, let me 
give you a little piece of advice. When you go home 
to-night, and after you have performed your ablutions, 
and before retiring, kneel down, and not only thank the 
Almighty that you are alive, but that you live in this 
grand age, in the very blossom and fruitage of the 
world; and not only that, but ask Him that He will give 
you guidance in this important matter. You are a con- 
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scientious man; you want to work for the best com- 
pany; if there is any company better than the North- 
western, you don’t want to stay with our company. If 
this New York company is better than the Northwestern, 
you want to know it, and you ask for divine counsel in 
your prayer; and perhaps you will get a revelation. 
After you have said your prayers, go to sleep and sleep 
the sleep of an honest man. When you awake, and 
after you have washed out your eyes, go to the looking- 
glass and there you will see an honest man. Look him 
steadily in the face and say to that man in the glass that 
when you insure a man in this New York company, 
you do him as great a favor as when you insure him in 
the Northwestern, and you will see something in the eye 
of that man in the glass that will say to you, ‘You lie, 
and you know it.’” 

We have got to believe if we succeed. I don’t want 
any man working in my agency unless he believes that 
the Northwestern is the best company. We don’t claim 
that the Northwestern is perfect. If it ever becomes 
perfect, or any of its officers become perfect, we may 
- expect to lose our business and everybody will be trans- 
lated as Enoch was. Once in a while we should be 
honest enough to agree that some one particular thing 
in some other company is better than ours, and let us 
say so; it is all right. We don’t believe the North- 
western is perfect, but we believe that the Northwestern 
is all in all the best company for men to insure in. 
What a man must have is faith. Coleridge said: “Most 
men do not believe; they only believe that they believe.” 
Northwestern men believe. They know. We want men 
that believe with their entire heart and soul and strength. 
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To-day the Northwestern stands, it seems to me, in such 
a position that every man may well be proud that he 
works for it, and he can be. 

Dr. Van Dyke, of New York, is a very bright man, 
and he says a great many bright things. In speaking 
of the faith of the religious world, he once said in his 
witty way, that “a good coat-of-arms for the present re- 
ligious world would be an interrogation point rampant, 
two bishops dormant, and for a motto the word, 
‘Query.” Now that was very witty and I am not going 
to contest with Dr. Van Dyke; but it struck me that 
that was a rather pessimistic crest to suggest for the 
religious world or for anything else. I wonder if there 
is not something better for the,commercial world, and 
especially for the life insurance world. How is this for 
a coat-of-arms for life insurance, A Northwestern agent 
rampant, all the lions in his way hypnotized and dormant, 
the words, “I believe,” springing from his lips, and from 
his fists, “I will?” 

Occasionally we hear of a man who complains of the 
hard work, and of the fierce assaults on the North- 
western. Perhaps it does seem every year as though 
they were trying harder than ever to make holes in our 
armor; and complaints arise once in a while that it is 
pretty hard to spend so much time in defense; and some- 
times an agent gives up and feels that his work has been 
for naught. Gentlemen, we don’t get business floating 
down the stream; neither does business fall into our 
lap. We have got to fight for it. The best business 
the Northwestern has secured came through great com- 
petition. We hear of hundred thousand dollar applica- 
tions written in Chicago and New York and elsewhere in 
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the teeth of offers of 85 per cent. rebate. That is not talk; 
that is a fact. I know of big applications that have been 
written in Chicago, especially by a young man who is not 
here to-night, and whose heroic example is known to 
every man in this room. I know of large business that 
he has got where 85 per cent. has been offered elsewhere, 
and the man took our policy and would rather have it 
dollar for dollar. Not long ago one of the leading mer- 
chants in Chicago came into my office and wanted to 
know what a little more life insurance for himself in 
the Northwestern would cost. He then had $10,000 with 
us and $30,000 in a certain New York company. It 
transpired that the day before an agent of the eastern 
company had visited him in his office and, as he said, 
“just leaned over my desk and right before two or three 
other men inquired: ‘Do you want any more insurance 
in the Blank company at 85 per cent. off? I really felt 
insulted and I wrote the president of that company, and 
I said to him, ‘I am a member of your company and 
years ago I paid dollar for dollar for my insurance. Now 
here comes a man representing himself to be its agent 
and not in any quiet way, but right out loud offers me 
this great, splendid thing of life insurance for fifteen 
cents on a dollar.’” 

The result was that this Chicago merchant took more 
insurance with us—and unsolicited—just because the 
nature of the case appealed to him; as indeed it would to 
any good, square business man insured in both com- 
panies., 

That is the way a great many people feel about it. I 
no longer fear such competition, but I do deplore it. 
It is lamentable that so noble a thing as life insurance 
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is being hawked around when everything else, all kinds 
of merchandise, is sold dollar for dollar. Life insur- 
ance, the grandest business in the world, peddled in 
counting-rooms, and business men implored to buy it at 
fifteen cents on the dollar! 

A year ago last April we were in Charleston, and 
strolled into old Saint Michael’s Church. I read a tablet 
in the vestibule which so impressed me-that I copied 
it, and this is the very copy I made. It struck me as a 
wonderful epitaph, not an epitaph either exactly, because 
the building stands yet; but you all have heard of Saint 
Michael’s and its beautiful dome, and how somebody 
saved it. This was the inscription: 


“This building was begun in 1753; opened for 
Divine Worship February 1, 1761; exposed to the 
fire of British artillery on James’ Island in 1780; 
struck four times by the Federal artillery, 1863 to 
1865; seriously injured by cyclone August 21, 1885; 
almost destroyed by an earthquake August 31, 1896; 
has been restored by the generosity of American 
churchmen and others, and reopened June 19, 1897, 
Gloria in Excelsis Deo.” 


Gentlemen, it struck me that was an epitaph of which 
any man might be proud. Do you remember anywhere 
of seeing one more fine and noble? And yet this was 
only a structure of wood and iron and mortar, while we, 
as Saint Paul says, are “Temples of the Living God,” 
and so when we sometimes complain of the hard knocks 
we get in our business and the hard competition, let us 
recall old Saint Michael’s and what it has endured. As 
often as I think of this I am filled with inspiration that 
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every man, were he to read the record himself, would 
feel that the competition in his business is not so very 
hard after all. 

Mr. Merrill this morning had something to say about 
the Sermon on the Mount, and Judge Brewer also. I 
have something about the Sermon on the Mount my- 
self. Four or five weeks ago we heard a sermon about 
the foolish man and the wise man who had built their 
houses, one upon the sand and one upon the rock; and 
I remember how eloquently the preacher depicted the 
destruction that came to him who had built upon the 
sand, “And the rains descended and the winds blew and 
the floods came and beat upon that house and it fell, 
because it was founded on the sand.” I thought of our 
company, our glorious company which never for a single 
day was out of my mind. I found myself comparing 
our Own company with some others, and could but trace 
its career: the way the Northwestern was founded and 
has carried itself, refusing everything that tended to 
weaken its foundation, whether popular or not. It is 
built right firmly on the truth, oftentimes disagreeing 
with the agents, sometimes offending public opinion; 
but to-day it stands in such position that I think we 
have a perfect right to speak of our company as the 
other house in the Sermon on the Mount. “And the 
floods came and the rains descended and the winds blew 
and beat upon that house, and it fell not, for it was 
founded on a rock.” 
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Extract From a Response 


EXTRACT FROM A RESPONSE 


AT AN ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE WISCONSIN LIFE 
UNpDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION, MILWAUKEE. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


It is not always easy for a life insurance man to talk, 
even to life insurance men, and you remember, Mr. 
President, I remonstrated with you for placing me on a 
programme with all these dignitaries. For a plain life 
insurance agent to come up to this metropolis and 
find his name along side those of governors and mayors; 
judges and bankers; editors, authors and doctors of 
divinity, may be exhilerating, but is also very embarrass- 
ing. Indeed, it makes one feel as I imagine Webster felt 
when asked to put his autograph in an album below 
that of George Washington, for he wrote— 

“Tf by his name I write my own 
’Twill take me where I am not known; 


The rude salute will greet my ear, 
Pray, stranger, how did you come here!’? 


But after all, I am happy to be here. I have greatly 
enjoyed this feast of viands and of reason in this my old 
home among so many familiar faces; and a man would 
be stone indeed, not to be able to say a word in acknowl- 
edgement and appreciation. I am especially glad to 
come to-night as the guest of the Wisconsin Life Under- 
writers’ Association. I rejoice that it has been organized. 
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I am sure it has already accomplished much good, and 
will continue to do so in the future. I thank you, gentle- 
men, for your courtesy. I congratulate each and every 
one upon representing what you can prove to be the 
“best company.” I wish for you one and all, long life 
and the most affluent prosperity. 

I have firm faith in these associations. We have a 
strong and excellent one in Chicago. I believe it has 
done much for our craft, especially in bringing agents 
closer together, and in many ways enabling them to 
understand each other better. Of course, there is much 
yet to be done. Of course, it is not yet perfect; and per- 
mit me to say right here, that whatever may be true of 
other professions, there are no perfect men in the life 
insurance business—that is, not in Chicago. It is 
fortunate for reforms, as some one has said, that they 
do not have to await the coming of perfect men. We 
freely confess to you, gentlemen, not of the life insur- 
ance guild, that these associations have not yet altogether 
reformed life insurance. It was only about nine years 
ago that the first one was organized. Give us time. 
Nothing great was ever done in a hurry. Why, it took 
a long time to make this world of ours. While the 
Scripture says it took only six days, we have from the 
same authority, that with the Lord “one day is as a thou- 
sand years.” If then, Omnipotence could not create this 
smallest of the planets in less than six thousand years, 
how is it possible for a few impetuous and imperfect 
men to accomplish this vastly more difficult work, at 
least more up-hill work, of reforming life insurance in 
less than ten years. Gentlemen, give us time. Don’t 
look just at our faults. The world has ceased to remem- 
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ber that Lord Byron’s feet were so deformed that beg- 
gars mimicked them in the streets; but it will never for- 
get that his head was the delight of every sculptor. 
Please look at our heads, gentlemen. At least give them 
credit for being all right inside; and if our feet are not 
making as rapid progress as you think ought to be made, 
pray consider the condition of life insurance when we, 
the present generation of young agents, took hold of it. 
Pray, also remember that we have not yet secured that 
consummation most devoutly to be wished, namely, the 
co-operation of the outside business world, to help us 
along. 

This life insurance we represent is a colossal system. 
Think of the vast amount at risk in American companies 
alone. In dollars, aggregating four and three-quarter 
billions. This stupendous business for the most part is 
produced, officered and managed by men of character 
‘and integrity. It is our pride and boast that of the 
hundreds of millions, which have been paid in premiums 
to the regular life insurance companies doing business 
to-day, the amount lost through theft and defalcation 
has been only about one-tenth of one per cent. Mer- 
chants and bankers of America, match it if you can! We 
agents are acting in a dual capacity. Not only as agents 
of our companies, but are we not also “ambassadors” to 
men? Ambassadors! That was Paul’s grand word; and 
if we take good care of it, I am sure he will not object 
to our using it. 

“IT saw in Rome once,’ said Hope, “an old coin—a 
silver Denarius—all coated and crusted with green and 
purple rust. I called it rust; but the silversmith told 
me it was copper, the alloy thrown out from the silver 
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until there was none left. Within, it was all pure. It 
takes ages to do it, but it does get done.’ The silver 
Denarius! It reformed itself. It had power within to 
throw out all debasement and become pure. So must it 
be in our work. Reform must come from within the 
ranks. The companies alone cannot do it. Legislation 
cannot do it. Let us remember that “the laws which 
govern us most are those which have never been 
written.” 


‘Your Company”’ 


“YOUR COMPANY.” 


AN ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF MILWAUKEE AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF NORTHWESTERN AGENTS, JULY 
20TH, 1904, 

Mr. President: 

There is a story that Mercury, ambitious to know 
how he was regarded among mortals, one morning de- 
scended from his celestial abode to the earth and passing 
a shop where images were sold, stepped in and inquired 
the price of Jupiter. The vendor gave him the price, a 
very high one. He then asked the price of Mercury. 
“O,” replied the shop-keeper, “if you will buy Jupiter, 
we will throw Mercury in.’ You have already had a 
very great Jupiter,* and I am sure if you might have 
your own way you would not have Mercury thrown in. 

Ladies and Gentlemen—It is a libel to say that Mil- 
waukee is as famous for anything as for life insurance. 
Milwaukee has become a great insurance center. Three 
of the soundest fire insurance companies are located here, 
while a country life insurance company of some preten- 
sions, also has its home in this most beautiful city of the 
lakes. 

I am under instructions from your standing com- 
mittee) to speak for the agents and from the agents’ 
standpoint to the citizens of Milwaukee about that in- 
stitution known as the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 


* Mr. Justice Brewer had just spoken. 
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surance Company, and it is probable that some things 
may be said already trite and well known to life insur- 
ance men. 

Life insurance has grown to be an enormous business, 
almost inconceivable in its giant proportions, its founda- 
tion being co-operation in sympathy and helpfulness and 
mutual support. 

At the Crystal Palace in London some years ago there 
was shown to us one of the most fascinating sights I 
ever beheld—a colony of ants which made their village 
in a half barrel. Some tens of thousands of these little 
creatures were in the settlement, many of them in- 
dustriously gathering food, some carrying bits of wood 
or straw, out of which they constructed separate dwel- 
lings, while yet others were engaged in various activities. 
Nothing in our human lives could show greater in- 
dustry; but not among all. A magnifying glass showed 
an occasional drone, which would not work, and three or 
four, evidently a committee, were hastening such outside 
the walls. Some appeared ill or injured and other com- 
mittees tenderly cared for them. There were several 
funerals and the bearers solemnly carried some dead ant 
(or uncle) off to the corner, evidently appointed as their 
burying ground. The industry, the sympathy and care 
for one another, and the intolerance of idleness shown 
in this actual and not at all imaginative spectacle, were 
a good and wholesome lesson in social economics, and 
might of themselves suggest co-operative life insurance. 
Indeed, not only a model for life insurance, but for civic 
government as well. We even saw two of the little 
creatures vigorously fighting, and a big ant, evidently 
chief of police, hustling them off without ceremony or 
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commotion; not a single citizen stopping his work to see 
what unusual was going on. Not bad advice, that of 
Solomon: “Go to the ant, consider her ways, and be 
wise.” 

'Elizur Wright, one of the greatest authors on life in- 
surance, had a good definition. He said: 

“Life insurance is the standing together, shoulder to 
shoulder, of hosts of manly men, to defend each other’s 
homes from the enemy that shoots on the sly and in the 
dark. It is the realization of fraternity, without the 
destruction of independence and individuality. It is 
charity without cant, which enriches the giver and does 
not humiliate the receiver.” 

What do we mean by life insurance? What do we 
mean by the principle of insurance in general? We know 
that in everything we do, in every motion we make, we 
are as human beings, exposed to certait. contingencies 
which no man can entirely foresee. We know that the 
whole progress of civilization, with respect to the wel- 
fare of men, consists in the development of that fore- 
sight or that power which enables men to look forward 
to and provide against these contingencies. Indeed, 
running the whole range of events in daily life we find 
the application of this principle of insurance everywhere. 
Herbert Spencer said, “The great test of scientific pro- 
gress is the power of prediction.” But human beings are 
not prophets; and, therefore, while they may approxi- 
mate or guess pretty well, they can not predict in the 
ordinary affairs of life with absolute accuracy. If all 
could prophesy, insurance might not on the one hand be 
desirable or necessary, and might not on the other hand 
be safe. For instance, if it could be definitely predicted 
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that Mr. Murphy’s beautiful house would surely burn, 
or, theologically speaking, was foreordained to burn, say 
on July 4, 1905, which God forbid, no company would 
insure Mr. Murphy’s house for any rate; and if it could 
be predicted that Mr. Bristol’s ship would never burn 
or sink, then Mr. Bristol would not waste his good 
money on a marine insurance premium. While, how- 
ever, it is impossible to prophesy successfully as to the 
destruction of the property or injury to the limb of any 
one individual or any group of individuals, it has from 
long experience become reasonably safe to assume that 
of tens of thousands of risks, about a certain number as 
a rule will annually meet with disaster. The foregoing 
applies to fire, marine and accident insurance; that is, 
the power of accurate approximation. In life insurance 
it is much more certain. Indeed, it may be stated that 
while it is impossible to predict that any one man or any 
group of men will live to, or die within, a certain time, 
it is scientifically true that of a large number, say 100,- 
000, it is almost absolutely certain that a given number 
will die every year. This may be clearly explained by 
any actuary or well posted agent when there is more 
time than at present. Observations for hundreds of 
years have been made of these matters, on which are 
based what are called tables of mortality, which are 
absolutely reliable. This certainty makes life insurance 
business more safe than other kinds of insurance, for 
while some buildings will never burn, some ships never 
sink, and some persons never be injured, any year double 
or treble or sextuple the disasters calculated upon may 
occur, On the other hand, in life insurance every man’s 
policy must mature some time, either by death or at 
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completion of the endowment; but the company has ab- 
solutely provided for the death or endowment of every 
one, and is sustained in its position by the immutable 
laws of average in human mortality. 

Life insurance has existed in some form for several 
hundred years, but never, not even in great Britain, to 
any very great extent, until during the last half century. 
The first American company was organized in 1759. It 
is still transacting a limited business among clergymen, 
under the name of the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund. 
Not until 1835 were any companies of note organized; 
but from then to 1860 our great American companies, 
which are also the leading companies of the world, 
sprang into existence, and their operation, growth and 
certain future are almost beyond computation. 

A well known eastern publicist has said, “It is indeed 
interesting to note what stimulus, momentum and power 
American genius and energy put into everything. We 
can perhaps form some conception of the change Ameri- 
can genius has wrought when we recall the fact that the 
amount of wealth accumulated and handed down during 
the first fifty years of the 19th century equaled the entire 
amount saved and handed down during the preceding 
1800 years of the Christian epoch; and that under the 
productive and accumulating energy of these modern 
Titanic forces, this amount was equaled again in the 20 
years from 1850 to 1870, and nearly doubled in the 32 
years, from 1870 to 1902.” It was during this second 
great’ epoch that the Northwestern came into existence. 

The finding of the infant Moses in the rushes on the 
Nile was a simple incident. Who could have fore- 
shadowed the most intrepid and powerful leader of his 
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race the world ever saw? The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Wisconsin was incorporated at Janesville, 
Wis., on March 2, 1857. Who could then have foretold 
of that quiet day’s work that it was to be the ushering 
in of this great company of ours with a record for 
beneficence unparalleled. 

Early in 1859 the company was transferred to Mil- 
wattkee, and tradition says that the entire records and 
assets of the institution were carried across the country 
in an old hair trunk. I am told that the present assets 
represent a stm more than double the capital and surplus 
of all the banks in the state of Wisconsin and the city of 
Chicago combined. On March 1, 1865, the name of the 
company was changed to the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 

Forty-four years ago this little company came to 
your city. In a general way, of course, you are familiar 
with its history, progress and career, but we doubt if 
you know the company as we agents do. 

We are sometimes so near an object we cannot see 
it. A number of years ago while in Montgomery, I had 
a long talk with Governor Watts of Alabama, ex-attor- 
ney general of the Southern Confederacy, about 
Abraham Lincoln. Never have I heard such tribute. 
The great tears were running down his face during the 
entire interview, and finally, turning to me with uplifted 
hand he exclaimed, like a grand seer: “Young man, 
we can not see Lincoln yet. He is like a great mountain. 
He needs perspective.” Fellow citizens of Milwaukee, 
perhaps you do not see the company yet, because for 
nearly half a century it has been right under your eye 
every morning. 
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Possibly, like Lincoln, it needs perspective. 

The Northwestern was organized without one dollar 
of capital stock, its incorporators even then foreseeing 
the possible peril of stock management in life insurance. 
The company has been sustained from the beginning 
entirely by the inherent strength of its membership. 

While a number of life insurance companies, co- 
operative and stock, have failed, there is record of the 
failure of but one organized as a purely mutual com- 
pany, and that company was conducted upon such prin- 
ciples and with such extreme prodigality that almost 
from the beginning its failure was predicted. 

On June 1, 1859, when you received the company 
from Janesville, the total insurance in force was $408,- - 
800, with total assets of $9,337. The first loss, $2,000, 
soon occurred, and with that safety characteristic of the 
dealings of the company ever since, the President paid 
this loss from his own pocket rather than risk impairing 
the little reserve. 

In the tenth year of the company’s organization, in 
1866, there was insurance at risk of $15,000,000. To give 
an idea of the company’s growth, there are now fourteen 
states, in each of which the Northwestern carries more 
insurance than the company had in its entire field in its 
tenth year, while the state of New York alone has now 
six and one-half times as much, and the field of the 
Milwaukee general agency alone four times as much. 
During that year, 38 years ago, as student in the office 
of a lawyer, who was also local agent for the North- 
western, I had the honor of doing my first service for 
the company in collecting renewal premiums. In 1885 
the company’s total amount of insurance at risk was 
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$98,793,000. More than that is carried to-day in the 
state of New York alone, a gratifying record indeed in 
the home of its greatest rivals. 

I wonder if it would not be well right here to hedge 
against possible accusations of self-complacency and 
over-praise by quoting an opinion from a distinguished 
source? I wonder if you would like to have me tell you 
what a Massachusetts gentleman once said to me about 
your company? He could not have been prejudiced in 
favor of the Northwestern, for there were six excellent 
life companies in his own state; and it happened to be 
his official business to know and investigate such things, 
for he was Insurance Commissioner of the state of 
Massachusetts, the most reliable insurance department 
in the world. What he said was this, for I wrote it 
down in his presence: “I believe there are no financial 
institutions in the world so strong or that will endure so 
long as the good life insurance companies. What I 
mean is, should any tremendous financial disaster, such 
as the world has never yet seen, come upon us, I believe 
such life insurance companies would endure the longest,” 
and, continuing with quiet emphasis, “I believe the last 
company to go down would be the Northwestern of Mil- 
watukee.” What had this Massachusetts Commissioner 
on which to base a tribute at once so astonishing, unique 
and even picturesque? He said, first, the character of 
its investments. Second, the personnel of its policy- 
holders as risks. Third, the carefulness of its administra- 
tion and the honesty of its records and reports. Did not 
other companies show these good qualities? Yes, but not 
to the same degree. And so this commissioner by the 
sea gave his reasons for predicting that the last financial 
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institution in the world to survive would be this com- 
pany by the lake. It was he and not we who said “sur- 
vival of the fittest.” 

We wonder if you good people know that other ex- 
perts have declared the securities of the Northwestern 
to be the strongest and safest large line of investments 
held by any company in the world? We wonder if you 
know that the Northwestern has done more to reduce 
the cost of legitimate life insurance than any other com- 
pany? We wonder if you know that the Northwestern 
by its conservatism and economy of management has 
grown to be, not the biggest, but in all respects of ma- 
terial benefit to policyholders absolutely the most suc- 
cessful life insurance company ever organized. As has 
often been said, “quality, not quantity,” is the pennant 
flying at the Northwestern masthead; and no allure- 
ments of growth and size have tempted the managers to 
go into foreign countries, or to increase the company’s 
limit on a single life, or to let down an inch in the 
standard of its membership. 

In partial attestation of the foregoing, nothing along 
this line could perhaps be more interesting than a com- 
parison of the growth and success of two great com- 
panies, organized about the same time, and, therefore, 
perfectly fair—the Northwestern in 1857, and the Equit- 
able Life of New York in 1850. 

We will make no point of the fact that the Equitable 
was organized with $100,000 stock paid in and has always 
been managed by its stockholders, while the North- 
western is a purely mutual company. The Equitable 
from the beginning was more aggressive for business, 
and for years has gone all over the world to get it, and 
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by high commissions, of course, paid much more to 
secure its business. The Equitable’s ambition to be the 
first company to secure a “billion dollars of insurance” 
at risk was realized. Later, on January 1, 1904, its 
total amount in force shows the colossal aggregate of 
$1,409,919,000. The Northwestern’s aggregate insurance 
in force on the same date, January I, 1904, was $662,857,- 
ooo, or less than one-half. 

In securing and carrying for these enormous lines of 
business, the Equitable’s record shows that from its 
foundation to January 1, 1904, its death claims exceeded 
its interest receipts $49,421,951. During the same period 
the Northwestern reversed the situation, its interest re- 
ceipts exceeding its death losses by $20,417,491. “Quality, 
not quantity,” was ever its watchword. 

Compare the companies in three important items dur- 
ing the past twenty years. First, as to mortality. The 
average death rate of the Equitable during that period 
was 1.29; the Northwestern’s, .93. Had the Equitable’s 
death rate been as favorable during the last twenty years 
as the Northwestern’s it would have saved for its policy- 
holders $30,893,000. 

Second, interest on investments. The average rate 
of interest earned by the Equitable during the past 
twenty years was 4.6; by the Northwestern 5.25. Had 
the Equitable enjoyed as good an interest rate as the 
Northwestern during that period, its interest receipts 
would have been $24,700,000 more than they actually 
were. 

Third, expense of management. The average ex- 
pense rate of the Equitable during the past twenty years 
was $9.40 to each $1,000 insurance at risk. That of the 
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Northwestern $8.10. Had the Equitable expense rate 
been as favorable during the past twenty years as the 
Northwestern’s, it would have saved for its policyholders 
$22,167,000. 

The Equitable’s ambition was achieved. It was a 
glorious achievement, and the insurance world said 
“Magnificent ;” but had the Equitable done its business 
as economically as its modest western contemporary, it 
would on the above three items alone have saved to its 
policyholders the cozy little sum of $77,760,000. “Quality, 
not quantity,” is homelike, practical, refined. 
Quantity represents more grandeur and magnificence, 
but the policyholders of the Northwestern through- 
out the United States, sitting comfortably by their 
firesides, or on the farm, or in shop or counting 
room, are contented to waive the honor of belonging to 
the biggest company in the world, felicitating themselves 
that although an elephant is larger than a horse, the 
horse has some domestic advantages not possessed by 
his larger brother; besides, he doesn’t eat so much, and 
the general expense ratio of taking care of him is con- 
siderably less, 

Right here, gentlemen of Milwaukee, permit two 
items of record, which may strike you as noteworthy. 

Not very long ago, I saw a statement which came 
from the president of the company to the effect that 
while all institutions that loan money are obliged oc- 
casionally to take property under foreclosure, it was a 
fact that of all the property the Northwestern had from 
the beginning acquired under foreclosure, it had made 
money on. 

One more. The company has seventy-eight general 
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agencies, and several thousand agents soliciting business 
and collecting premiums. How much do you sunpose 
the treasury has lost by its agents, say during the last 
ten years, during the time H. F. Norris has been Assist- 
ant Superintendent and later Superintendent of 
Agencies? I answer slowly, for it is a dignified and 
majestic record, and in my judgment stands unparalleled, 
solitary and alone. During the past ten years the com- 
pany secured in new insurance $652,000,000, afid through 
its agents collected $186,000,000 in premiums. A new 
system of mathematics would have to be discovered to 
show the amount lost, for the present system has no 
numeral or fraction low enough to express it. Let the 
emporiums of the world, in all lines and in all lands, 
bring each its offering of achievement to the Pantheon 
of the grand business successes of the age and of all 
ages, and which will match this simple but almost sublime 
record of the Northwestern, attested by its books and 
never boasted of or even publicly announced until this 
moment? The Northwestern presents to history a high- 
water mark. One hundred eighty-six millions of dollars 
collected without the loss of a single cent. 


The ancients had a superstition that ships which came 
safely into port were steered by pilots who were favorites 
of the gods; but nowadays we place more reliance on the 
nautical skill and personal courage and honesty of the 
man at the helm. Citizens of Milwaukee, who are these 
pilots at the helm of the good old ship? Are they tried 
and true? Who are these men watching over the North- 
western and guiding its destinies? You know them on 
the street. You see them every day. But do you know 
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them? Do you know the magnitude of their respon- 
sibilities and the conscientious character of their work? 


Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office can not buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking. 


Are those lines descriptive of the officers of our com- 
pany? Let us avoid over-praise. All men are human. 
Whatever may be said of other companies, there are no 
perfect men in the Northwestern. But run your eye 
along the roster of officers and trustees. What do you 
think of that first name. Trustee of the company from 
the very beginning. President and watchdog for the 
last thirty years. That quiet, imperturbable character. 
That man of few words. A zephyr would sway him, a 
tempest could not uproot him. Intellect at eighty-six 
clear as the blue in the bended heavens and good for 
another ten years’ service—that grand old man—Judge 
Palmer. Moreover, what do you think of Willard 
Merrill, and Justice Brewer, and Judge Dyer, and Mark- 
ham, and Loveland, and Norris, and Fisher, and many 
others. Some pessimist, himself waiting for a bid, once 
declared that every man has his price. Does your eye 
encounter any name in that list ever accused of taking 
a dirty dollar? and do you think money enough is coined 
in all the mints to tempt for one instant the honor, or 
buy one little piece of the integrity of James W. Skinner? 
No, we have no perfect men in our company—only every- 
day, faithful, careful, able, experienced, incorruptible 
men. They don’t need any praise. They don’t want any 
praise. 

Gentlemen, these things are very near our hearts. The 
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next thing to resting on the Eternal is to have such men 
to rest on and build on. We know these men, their 
loyalty and devotion. They would give their lives for 
the company. Some of them are doing so. There are 
some who have. 

In one of the galleries in Rome there is a painting 
of a feeble old man with famished lips nursing at the 
breast of a beautiful young woman. The story is, the 
old man was condemned to lie in prison for two months 
without food, meaning, of course, slow death by starva- 
tion. The woman is his daughter, and leaving her in- 
fant at home, and daily enduring the insolent searchings 
of the guard, she regularly brings one-half the baby’s 
portion to the old man, and so saves his life. It is a 
sweet picture—of loyalty, devotion and love. It is a 
picture that makes one cry, this giving one’s life for 
another. It is not unfitting to show it here. It is this 
devotion to the company and to that one man, the dear 
policyholder, year in and year out, day after day, ex- 
cept for the little vacations, oftentimes never taken, that 
drew from Emory McClintock the word “Juggernaut” 
(his slur at overfaithfulness) when he went east on the 
basis of one-half the hours and two and one-half times 
the pay. Do you say this talk is extravagant and over- 
drawn? Did you never hear of a life given for the com- 
pany? I have. 

I am attempting no sensational picture. I am trying 
to speak faithfully of the faithful, what Hillis calls 
“thunders of silent fidelity,’ of these men you pass on 
the street every day. They make but little noise in the 
world, but they are the custodians and care-takers of 
this vast sum of money. It comes to Milwaukee from 
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members carrying $680,000,000 of life insurance in 
policies averaging $2,300 each. Some large policies, it is 
true, but doubtless ninety-five one-hundredths of these 
individual policies are carried by men whose families 
would be dependent on the money in case of their death; 
and in many cases save them from public charity. 

The conscientious and economical management of 
these officials has built up an institution in your city 
which gives to its patrons honest life-insurance at lower 
cost than was ever done. This company should be your 
just pride. You should be jealous for its honor and 
success. In many ways you have given it your en- 
couragement, co-operation and support. It needs your 
active influence and support all the time. YOU OUGHT 
NOT TO HAVE TAXED IT. The funds of the com- 
pany are not owned by the company in any proper sense. 
They are strictly funds on deposit with the company to 
provide for a certain contingency. They are no more 
owned by the company than savings banks’ deposits, 
which public morals will not permit taxed. In both 
cases they are savings and purely trust funds. At any 
rate, good people of Wisconsin, why not have contented 
yourselves with the tax that you were already collecting 
every day from the policyholders of your own state. 
That of itself was more than most states do. But where- 
in was the justice of enacting a new law, leveled directly 
and particularly at your own Wisconsin company, im- 
posing, besides a large tax on Wisconsin premiums, an 
additional tax of 3 per cent. on the company’s entire 
interest receipts (has not the income tax been declared 
unconstitutional?), and in the aggregate compelling 
Northwestern policyholders to pay a tax of $218,425.17 
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more in 1903 alone than they would have paid under the 
former law? 

The company pays taxes on all its property. Its 
officers and employees and many agents live here. They 
are part of your honorable body politic. They pay taxes 
and contribute in many ways and in every way to the 
strength, success and glory of your city. This money, 
I repeat, is not theirs. They are holding it in a fiduciary 
capacity. It is not yours. It represents the savings of 
tens of thousands of young men and heads of families, 
and it is contrary to public policy and all honesty to tax 
it. It seriously handicaps these custodians in their 
ambition and desire to furnish members lower indemnity 
than can be procured elsewhere; and we agents every- 
where are grievously embarrassed to explain how such 
unprecedented burdens are put upon our company in its 
own home. 

During the past five years Wisconsin has taxed 
Northwestern policyholders a million and a quarter of 
dollars. More than any other state ever taxed a home 
company; and yet, with all these extraordinary burdens, 
the company has been administered with such economy, 
and the carefulness of the medical department has given 
so low a death rate, that last year the Northwestern’s 
expense ratio (counting also taxes as expenses) was 
actually lower than that of any other American company. 

Don’t you think your home company: is entitled to 
better treatment? Father, your college boy leads all 
others in athletics. He is training and preparing for a 
great trial of speed on field day. His friends are sus- 
taining him with their sympathy and enthusiasm. All 
predict for him the victory. You manacle his legs and 
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put a hundred pound weight on his back. He may win 
with the weights on, but wouldn’t it be sort of human 
and a little more fatherly to take them off? * Will you not 


“Mend the fault of yesterday with the wisdom of to-day?” 


A final word, gentlemen; and, first, we congratulate 
you, Mr. President, on presiding over the largest agency 
meeting in the history of the company. The honor was 
rightly yours. You assumed the Wisconsin general 
agency when it could hardly crawl. You took its dying 
body and galvanized it into life and lifted its head 
among the stars; indeed, so that no company in all the 
world has now such supremacy in its home state and 
city as has the Northwestern. Mr. Murphy, we thank 
you from the bottom of our hearts for this magnificent 
work, which has been inspiration and substantial help to 
us all. We pray heaven for another quarter of a century 
of health and prosperity for you and yours. 

Sir, many of us will meet again. Equally certain is 
it that all here to-night will never meet again. Only 
yesterday I was counting the faces in the general agency 
group nine years ago of those who have since joined the 
greater company beyond the stars. Seventeen is their 
number. Delightful as it is to come to these annual 
meetings, there is always a tinge of sadness in the 
thought that some brother, we know not who, will never 
meet with us again. Nevertheless, we love to come. 
Every year we find the old home office fervor stealing 
on us again, such as I imagine David felt when he ex- 
claimed, “O, that I might once more drink from the 
water of the well of Bethlehem which is by the-gate!” 
Remembrances among the dearest and most charming of 
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our lives are centered here. Here Colonel Cary magnet- 
ized every agent into a lover. 
O, I could walk a weary pane 


To the farthest end of this big world 
To touch that good man’s hand. 


Here regularly came the beloved Moody, with “the 
ten commandments written on his forehead.” Here, oc- 
casionally, Hayes—you could “see to read by the light of 
his countenance”—and Ayers, no more conscientious man 
in all the world, used to meet; and the smiling Steven- 
son who won the first “broom ;” and the poetical but not 
always unanimous Gresham; and the fiery Phillips; and 
Bachman, the peacemaker; and the clear-eyed, brilliant 
young Craig; and the faithful O’Connors, father and 
son. Many others also whose faces are now missed; 
and many noble and faithful agents whose names I do 
not have. God keep them, every one. 

Last year two general agents met with us, whose 
chairs are vacant to-night. Munger, the great organizer, 
the ever kindly-hearted man. He loved himself last, 
and “pity ’tis, ‘tis true,” killed himself with anxiety and 
overwork. Finally the true-hearted Peckham. He as- 
sumed a previously unprofitable field and made it blos- 
som as the rose, never during his entire career sending 
in complaint or telling a hard-luck story. Life to him 
was a burden in many ways that you know not of; but 
what seemed a mill stone around his neck he wore 
smilingly as though it were a diadem on his brow. O, 
this sometimes awful gift of life! Peckham took it up 
bravely, bore it on patiently, laid it down triumphantly. 

Yes, the old guard is passing away; and, as at Water- 
loo, it dies but never surrenders. It is impossible to 
resist the call of the old man with the scythe, who 
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matures our policies; but his is the only power to which 
the old guard musters out. No temptation or entreaty 
from another company has ever broken their allegiance. 
The loyalty of his general agents must be a great com- 
fort and satisfaction to Willard Merrill, as he contem- 
plates his long and unbroken connection with this com- 
pany. He has, indeed, been much in our affectionate 
sympathy during the past two years, and yet our supreme 
thought for Mr. Merrill is one of triumph and con- 
gratulation for a life so fragrant with grand and re- 
splendent memories and events. 


Brutus said: 


“My heart doth joy that yet in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me.” 


How many general agents do you imagine have left 
the Northwestern of their own accord for another com- 
pany during the long period Willard Merrill commanded 
the agencies? That accurate historian—Mr. Doolittle— 
after diligent search, says he can not find a single in- 
stance during the past thirty years. During all that 
period some officer or superintendent of a bigger com- 
pany was laying siege to the loyalty of our most suc- 
cessful men. Offers were made lavish beyond all reason. 
Not only double commissions offered, but salaries and 
allowances of all description, to give up their smaller 
commission general agency in the Northwestern with no 
allowances—and in some cases to make good the old re- 
newals. Don’t you think there must have been a rock- 
bottomed faith, and some principle and conscience in 
that army of agents? And on the other hand, don’t you 
think that army of proselyters during all those thirty 
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years of tempting Northwestern agents would have got, 
oh, so tired, tired, tired, 
Dropping buckets into empty wells 
And growing old in drawing nothing up? 
Think of the time, time, time, in this worse than 
runic rhyme, wasted; and the cigars burned up; and the 
water, 


“Water, water everywhere, but not a drop to drink.” 


And the interminable talk, talk, talk during all that 
third of a century; after all only with the same ending 
as the little boy, who, being reproved for fishing on Sun- 
day, said, “Dad, it can’t be wicked. I didn’t catch 


” 


nothin’, 


During a recent trip west I talked with four Russians 
about the war. The last one I met, a barber in the St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, was strongly in favor of 
his country, and certain of ultimate victory for the 
Russians. The other three were for Japan; a lady 
stenographer, a commercial traveler and a laborer, all 
having good reasons why they were against their mother 
country, two of them saying they “hated Russia.” The 
staggering thought came to me, how awful it must be to 
belong to a country we can not love and fight for. And 
yet we do not believe in that heresy, “My country, may 
she always be right, but right or wrong, my country.” 
No such imperialism was ever taught or fulminated from 
this home office. My company, may she always be right. 
She almost always is right. But if ever she is not right, 
let us all turn in and help make her right. This great 
company would lift no remonstrating hand against such 
loyal co-operation from agents, but rather invites it. 
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No company ever listened so earnestly and patiently to 
its agents as the Northwestern, and no company has 
made so many important changes, when convinced the 
agents were right. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I give you this as my senti- 
ment: The Northwestern Agents’ Association, not a 
stranger to your peerless city. Every man an independ- 
ent, out-spoken, self-respecting force; yet in attitude of 
staunch and unquailing loyalty to the grand old com- 
pany all the time. A body of intrepid gentlemen; “many, 
as the billows, one as the sea.” 


Presentation to Hon. H. L. Palmer 


PRESENTATION TO HON. HENRY L. PALMER, 


ON THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS ELECTION TO 
THE PRESIDENCY OF THE NorTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
Lire INsuRANCE Co. 


President Palmer: 

We have made an engagement with you this after- 
noon without your permission. Of the thirty-six men 
who on December 18, 1858, were trustees of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company, thirty-five 
have passed away. Of those, many were in firmer 
health, and to all human foresight had promise of longer 
life than yourself. You only remain. We cannot 
consider this a mere happening or the law of chance. 
He fails to read human life and human history aright 
who does not recognize a divine hand and a higher 
power in human events; and standing to-day on the 
mountain peak of our company’s greatness and pros- 
perity on this twenty-fifth anniversary of your election 
to the presidency, and looking back “through all the wide 
vicissitude,” who is there will say that the sparing. of 
your life has not been for a great and beneficent pur- 
pose. Sir, the Northwestern is bone of your bone, and 
flesh jof your flesh. In every fibre and sinew are marks 
of your unerring counsel and masterly guidance, your 
unquailing courage; your sound and conservative judg- 
ment, and, above all, that firmness of purpose and ad- 
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herence to principle which have kept the good old ship 
steady through tempest and storm as well as in sunny 
weather. You know all about it. 
You know what master laid its keel; 
What workmen wrought its ribs of steel; 
Who made each mast and sail and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 


In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope. 


Yes, forty years of your life have been given to the 
Northwestern. Of 198,000 policies now in force, only 
two besides your own, antedate your official connection 
with this company. You stood by its cradle when it was 
not entirely certain whether this little western bantling 
would live or die. You have sat in its executive ses- 
sions continuously and at almost every meeting since 1858. 
You have been its president for a quarter of a century; 
and on this joyous and historic anniversary, on this 
silver wedding day, we come to you from all the general 
agencies to offer you our hands and our hearts, and 
everything we have if you will take it—but, particularly 
to speak our congratulations to yourself, your family 
and to all our policyholders, that in your eightieth year, 
with clear vision and unclouded brain (80 years young, 
not old), you have lived to see this day. 

Judge Palmer, it is not necessary that you receive 
from the general agents material expression of their 
affection and respect; but, unwilling that so important 
a matter should rest forever and entirely on trust, they 
hail with pleasure this occasion when such a testimonial 
may be fitting; and in their name and at their request 
I present you this tall and stately sentinel. It is only a 
clock, but as an emblem of fidelity, industry and recti- 
tude, it is to us a symbol of your own life and char- 
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acter. We beg, therefore, in the name of all that you 
will accept and value it; and that it may descend an 
honored heirloom to your children, and theirs and theirs ; 
_and that for many generations they in turn may wel- 
come it to their rooms both for what it is and for what 
it was. And so leaving it here in your beautiful home, 
we pray that during the remaining years of your life, 
even down through the silence and silver of age this 
gift may be to you a comfort and solace; and that in its 
mellifluous chimes, heard either by day or in the still 
watches of the night, the blended voices of the agents 
may seem ever to say, “Peace, peace to you and happi- 
ness alway.” 


Presentation to Col. John B. Cary 


PRESENTATION TO COL. JOHN B. CARY 


PRESIDENT OF THE AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE NorTH- 
WESTERN Mutuat, MILWAUKEE, JULY 20, 1893. 


There is nothing in this world more inspiring than 
great character. How we revere a towering and splen- 
did name honorably won by heroic deeds and a noble 
life! Carlyle goes so far as to say that “the history of 
the world is but the biography of great men.” Among 
the states of our Union that have given to the world 
names not born to die probably Virginia, “mother of 
presidents,’ would stand pre-eminent. It may be trite 
and commonplace, but we never tire of summoning be- 
fore our admiring gaze the faces of Washington and 
Jefferson, Madison and John Marshall; and, sir, I am 
thankful that, however vastly we may have differed in 
the past, we can now gladly bow before the transcendent 
genius and courage, the grand, unsullied character of 
two personal friends of your own, Robert E. Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson. * 

But all these names, resplendent as they may be, are 
far-off “landmarks on the cliffs of fame.” We revere 
them in the clear blue, but we cannot touch even the 
hem of their garments. They will live forever in our 
minds and memories, but we cannot take them by the 
hand, we cannot enshrine them in our heart of hearts. 
Brothers, we have a name that is all our own. Vir- 
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ginia is also the mother of our president, and, while 
striving to avoid undue praise, I wish for you and for 
myself to say something of this man whom we know 
so well and whom we so sincerely honor. He may not 
have achieved world-wide fame, yet in greatness of soul, 
in pure and large heartedness, in lofty and burning elo- 
quence that melts all hearts, in unblemished character, 
in reputation at home among those who have known and 
read him for a lifetime this president of ours stands 
without a rival, and without a tremor of reluctance we 
place beside those of other great Virginians the plain 
and modest name of John B. Cary. 

Mr. President, I have a word to say to you. If I am 
a long time coming to the point I hope you will remem- 
ber that Iam only human.* The agents of this associa- 
tion, your steadfast, admiring friends, have honored me 
with a very difficult duty, that of presenting to you these 
pieces of silver. The inner pleading of one’s own cupid- 
ity is so persuasive I find it an exceedingly hard task 
to give away this beautiful silver to any one. Indeed 
the desire to sequester it in some safe place for one’s 
own service is so irresistible that I beg, sir, you will 
appreciate the heroism involved when I say to you as 
did Ahasuerus to Haman on a similar occasion, “The 
silver is given thee to do with it as it seemeth good to 
thee,” only trusting, however, that it may be laid up 
with your other treasures “where rust doth not cor- 
rupt,” and especially we ask, “where thieves cannot break 
through and steal.” 

The mere bestowal of a gift is an empty service, an 


* At this point Mr. J. I. D. Bristol appeared bearing a silver 
service, 
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every day happening. Indeed, what is a gift? Its deep 
significance is not that we are enriched by one more 
possession, but that we are thrilled with the friendship 
and fealty of the giver. Emerson says, “The gift to be 
true must be the flowing of the giver unto me corre- 
-sponding to my flowing unto him.” No gift, therefore, 
can be truer than this. It comes warm and free from 
the hearts of a body of men which, all things considered, 
I name “peerless” in this country. I know what I am 
saying. I make no exception. Sir, it has been your 
honor to preside over their deliberations since January 
25th, 1881. No less has it been their honor to acknowl- 
edge you their leader during all that most historic epoch 
of the company’s history. The American people refused 
to elect Grant president three times. This association 
has already elected you president thirteen times, and, 
remonstrate as much as you may, they continue to say 
as regularly as the Julys come that so long as you live 
they will have no other. These friends, however (and 
I am honored in being one), are unwilling that so 
important a matter as their regard for you should for- 
ever rest entirely on trust. We have felt that we wanted 
you to have some testimonial expression of its quality 
and depth. These little servants, made of the purest 
silver, we desire that you accept and take to your home, 
where they may daily speak to you of our ever con- 
tinuing friendship; of our lofty pride in you as leader; 
of our deepest respect for you as a man, our elder 
brother; of our appreciation of that in you which Lowell 
calls “true grained human worth and brave old wisdom 
of sincerity;” of our earnest sympathy in your joys and 
sorrows,—nay, more, at times when you are alone, and 
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we scattered over all this broad land, you may be re- 
assured of that warmer feeling which one man rarely 
even whispers to another, that tender regard which 
language has framed for his telling to the woman whose 
image he carries in his heart. 

Do you remember, sir, in Richmond last winter, you 
spoke to me of Robinson, of Louisville; how you had 
thought it strange he was not at the last annual meet- 
ing, his first absence in sixteen years; and that immedi- 
ately on reaching home you sat down and wrote him of 
your regret, and said, “Robinson, there is some reason 
for it; tell me.” Would that in your deep solicitude for 
poor Robinson you might have probed his secret, might 
have fathomed the hidden workings and perplexities 
that were even then hurrying him, 


“Mad from Life’s history, glad to Death’s mystery, 
Anywhere, anywhere, out of the world.” 


Would that you might have known, and have flown 
to Robinson, as you would have done, and saved his life! 

One of the ancients said, “I have tried to make my 
enmities transient and my friendships eternal.”” We be- 
lieve this thought has actuated your own life, and we 
trust that by and by when you have finally entered upon 
the silence and silver of age you may enjoy the fulfill- 
ment of that most gracious promise, “At evening time 
it shall be light.” 

I was reading the other day of a countryman who 
saw a bird fluttering in the road before him. He took 
it up and found it was a robin whose plumage was so 
filled with the burs of the field that it could not fly. 
Tenderly he picked out the burs and it flew away. It 
can be said of no man that he wears on his breast the 
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“white flower of a blameless life;” and so when finally 
shall come the Home call for you, may some good angel 
who has known of the noble and helpful life you have 
lived here, as tenderly loosen all your earthly burdens, 
and, placing his strong arms under and around you, 


transport you to the land of perfect rest and peace. 


Ramblings in Europe 


RAMBLINGS IN EUROPE 


AT AN ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE CHICAGO Lire UN- 

DERWRITERS ASSOCIATION. 

Gentlemen of the Life Underwriters’ Association: 

During the War of the Rebellion there were two 
kinds of soldiers, volunteers and conscripts. I used 
to be a volunteer. To-night I am a conscript. Your 
president not only invited, but he actually drafted me. 
He is one of those austere men mentioned in Scripture 
who says to one man, “Come, and he cometh,” and to 
another, “Go, and he goeth;” and so when he courte- 
ously invited me and I had declined,—in that tragic way 
of his he put on the screws, and quietly but firmly said 
to me—‘“Come,” and I came; “Do this,” and I am going 
to do it. 

I have learned to regard the presidency of this Life 
Underwriters’ Association as a sort of absolute mon- 
archy. I think I will have to come oftener and see if 
we cannot get a little republicanism into itor democ- 
racy, it is all the same, certainly as opposed to monarchy. 
The president even gave me my subject, and blandly 
told me I was to talk forty minutes. I didn’t say this 
to him, as he is very strict on these questions; but, as 
we are told, “blessed are the merciful,’ I promise you 
a 50 per cent. rebate from his figures. 

a * * * * * * * * 
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Permit me to say first that I did not go away because 
I was not well, although the first three friends I met on 
my return asked me if I was “better.” When Brown 
returned from Europe, a rumor reached his ears that 
he was dead, but he said he knew it was a lie as soon 
as he heard it. I will not quote Brown, who is some- 
times unparliamentary, but I will say that if any of 
you mossback general agents desire to increase your 
vigor and longevity, and particularly the business of 
your agency, just pack your grips and get out of the 
country. There are a number of mountain peaks in 
Europe absolutely ideal for watching the battle from 
afar off. 

On the 18th of last March we sailed from New York 
on the good ship Marie Theresa, reaching our Mediter- 
ranean port after a ten days’ trip, three only of which 
were stormy; the balance delightful to such a degree 
that for several days passengers were walking, sitting or 
lying on deck without outside wraps. A noteworthy 
voyage for March. 

I shall not aim to put in any sort of order what I 
have to say, but will relate a few fragmentary incidents 
that are freshest in my mind. 

We were five weeks in Italy, enjoying every mo- 
ment. Easter week was spent in Rome, and on Easter 
Sunday, with tickets of admission obtained from a car- 
dinal, with 60,000 other people we attended afternoon 
mass in St. Peter's. We did not see the Pope; but 
seven years ago on the same occasion he was brought 
in, sitting in his pontifical chair borne on the shoulders 
of cardinals, a frail, gentle, benign old man, feebly sup- 
porting himself with one hand as he slowly arose, and 
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with the other, lifted high in air, waved his benediction 
over the heads of all. Our party stood within three feet 
of him, and, unconsciously moved by the picture, with 
the others bowed our heads in honor to this sweet- 
faced, pure-minded, peace-loving Pope. 

A stranger visiting St. Peter’s for the first time is 
apt to be disappointed; but its grandeur and magnificence 
grow on one by repeated visits. They say its windows 
are never opened. It has its own atmosphere, and needs 
no supply from the world without. The most zealous 
advocate for ventilation will admit there is no work for 
him here. 

No matter how long one lingers in Rome he never 
gets through. This is almost equally true of Florence. 
Indeed, it is impossible to go anywhere in Europe with- 
out finding some historic spot of peculiar interest, not to 
mention the thrilling associations of Pompeii, and the 
ancient cities with their ruins. Venice is always charm- 
ing and poetic. Here we had a delightful hour in the 
old home of Robert and Elizabeth Browning, now occu- 
pied by the son alike for his home and studio as painter 
and sculptor. Among the fascinating sights, probably 
St. Mark’s Cathedral is the most interesting. It is 
claimed that four pillars from Solomon’s Temple are 
here. Mark Twain says, “St. Mark’s is an imperishable 
remembrance of the profound and simple piety of the 
middle ages. Whoever could ravish a column from a 
pagan temple did it, and contributed his swag to this 
Christian one.” 

On Lake Geneva we stayed a week, opposite the 
house where Lord Byron wrote; while only a little way 
up by the trolley are the castle and prison of Chillon. 
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In Paris our rooms were just next to Robespierre’s 
house. In Dresden we had a charming quarter of an 
hour at the home and studio of Hoffman, painter of the 
well-known picture, Christ with the Doctors in the 
Temple. Hoffman, with hair the whitest white, is a 
calm-mannered, gracious old man, speaking English 
“only a little.’ When we told him he had many friends 
in America, he smiled quietly and said, “It seems so. I 
am very glad.” Anyone who studies Hoffman’s pictures 
will be impressed with his faces, the strength and dignity 
of his men, and the tranquil sweetness and purity of his 
women. When asked how he selected models for his 
pictures, he said he looked and looked and went till he 
found what he wanted. Sometimes it took years to find 
a face. It must be the right one or he would wait. He 
must have men and women who are not only strong and 
beautiful, but pure and good. It is not difficult to learn 
from Hoffman’s paintings as well as from his face, that 
the artist is a noble, reverent and deeply religious man. 

Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, ranked as the finest pic- 
ture in the world, is in Dresden’s magnificent gallery. 
They told us that a number of years ago London sent a 
committee to Dresden to offer four million pounds (20 
millions of dollars) for the picture. “Our city was in 
debt then,” said a citizen of Dresden to me, “but what 
would all that money be worth to us without our Ma- 
donna? We were not tempted for a moment.’ The 
contempt of Dresden for a money offer for their treas- 
ure is finely expressed by Carlyle in his “Heroes and 
Hero Worship.” He is talking with the English people 
about the value of Shakespeare, and says, “Which Eng- 
lishman we ever made in this land of ours; which million 
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of Englishmen would we not give up rather than this 
Stratford peasant! He is the grandest thing we have 
yet done. Consider now if they asked us ‘Will you give 
up your Indian Empire or your Shakespeare, you Eng- 
lish; never have had any Indian Empire, or never have 
had any Shakespeare?’ Really, it were a grave ques- 
tion; but should we not be forced to answer, ‘Indian 
Empire or no Indian Empire, we cannot do without 
Shakespeare. Indian Empire will go at any rate some 
day, but this Shakespeare does not go. He lasts forever 
with us. We cannot give up our Shakespeare” ” Doubt- 
less every true Englishman responds in his heart to this 
rapturous talk of Carlyle; but on the surface in England 
there appears very little interest in Shakespeare. 

Of course, the great bard is liable to be looked at and 
appreciated from different standpoints. I knew of an old 
lady who said she didn’t care anything for Shakespeare’s 
writings, but she had great respect for him as a man; 
and not long ago we were reading the story of the 
Pennsylvania Yankee who, having recently got rich, and 
never before paying any attention to literature, bought 
from a peddler a copy of “As You Like It.” He was so 
pleased with Touchstone that he wrote to the peddler, 
“Tf that fellow Shakespeare ever writes anything more, 
be sure to get me one of the first copies, and damn the 
expense.” 

I spoke of the little interest shown on the surface 
in England for Shakespeare. We inquired for a bust of 
Shakespeare in a number of London shops, but could not 
find One anywhere. One very intelligent proprietor said 
to me, “I take it you Americans think more of Shake- 
speare over there than we do. We never go to Strat- 
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ford.” I replied I thought we did think more of Shake- 
speare, and that I was going to Stratford the next day, 
which I did. On reaching Stratford-on-Avon, we 
asked a 14-year-old boy at the station the way to Shake- 
speare’s home, and he did not know ; and, strange to say, 
this handsome, intelligent lad, who said he had “got his 
standards,” to use his own expression about the high 
school, did not even know who Shakespeare was, but 
actually said, “I think he was a butcher.” 

Not so with Burns in Scotland. Everywhere his 
name and songs are household words. Many English- 
men do not know who wrote “King Lear,” but every 
Scotch lad and lassie knows who wrote “Highland 
Mary” and “The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” Shake- 
speare is great, greater than any; but distant, afar off, 
Bobby Burns sits with his people by the fireside; and all, 
rich and poor alike, love him. A minister said to a 
dying Scotchman, “I am sorry, my friend, that you must 
die.” “Oh,” replied the man, “but I shall see Burns.” 
During a former visit abroad we spent several days at 
Dumfries, the birthplace of Burns. Calling one afternoon 
at the residence of a retired merchant, we were shown 
among other relics, the Masonic apron formerly owned 
and worn by the poet, the emblems of the craft hand- . 
somely embossed on the lambskin, and Burns’ autograph 
in one corner. While we were studying and admiring 
it on the table before us, our host’s daughter served 
cake and tea, laying my plate on the apron. I remarked 
to her that she had, perhaps unconsciously, done me an 
honor which probably no other American had ever en- 
joyed—that of using Robert Burns’ Masonic apron for 
a table cloth. 
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I intended while speaking of Stratford to quote sey- 
eral interesting epitaphs in Shakespeare’s churchyard. 
The poet’s own unique epitaph, ending with “Cursed be 
he who moves my bones,” must always be seen. A mer- 
chant of Stratford within a few years has put a stone 
above his wife’s grave with this inscription: “For the 
Lord hath done great things for us whereof we are 
exceeding glad.” 

Another on John Handy’s tombstone is perhaps good 
for us all: : 

“What faults you saw in me 

Pray strive to shun; 

Then look at home, 

There is something to be done.” 

I never in my life had a few moments of lovelier rest 
than while lying on my back in Shakespeare’s church- 
yard about six feet from the Avon. It was a warm day, 
and with coat under my head for a pillow, and at full 
length on the grass, I was trying to get a little retribution 
for the long walk and dusty morning. The sexton soon 
learning there was a man stretched on the turf, vigor- 
ously hastened to the spot, awakened me and told me to 
arise and show my face and eyes. I yawningly protested 
that it was not resurrection time for me, that I had 
traveled 3,000 miles to lie on this very grass—and 
“Cursed be he who moves my bones.” We all thought 
he fully appreciated the situation, for he did not molest 
me again, and as we left the churchyard through the 
front entrance, I noticed the sexton pointing me out to a 
comrade, and they seemed to be smiling at something. 

I had begun to talk of Germany, but was switched off 
into England. Berlin has become one of the greatest 
cities in the world, having increased in population during 
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the last seven years more than any other city, Chicago 
not excepted; and is possibly the most energetic and 
enterprising city in the world, Chicago this time ex- 
cepted. In passing from one European country to an- 
other there is, as a rule, very little trouble with the 
custom officers. Considerable red tape, however, is gone 
through with, and time consumed in releasing from the 
Zoll Haus, as the custom house is called in Germany, 
any trunk or package previously forwarded by express 
or freight.: We had sent a trunk from Florence to 
Berlin, and it took me the better part of two days to find 
and finally liberate it. The trunk had lain for about 
three months in a large, cobwebby warehouse, and four 
officials in uniform had to accompany me to identify it. 
I protested in my broken German that there was nothing 
contraband in the trunk, no liquors, tobacco, or anything 
of that kind. An official, however, demanded the key, 
and, after overhauling everything in the till, seemed sat- 
_ isfied that matters were all right; but official No. 2 was 
bound to make more thorough work of it; when lo and 
behold! near the bottom, there lay nestling between a 
couple of dresses a flat bottle of mahogany-colored liquid 
which some kind friend, or enemy, had, unbeknownst to 
me, smuggled in. I expressed the consternation I actu- 
ally felt at such a discovery, and on being asked what 
it was I said it was for rheumatism. After putting the 
bottel to his big Dutch nose, official No. 1 replied, “Nein, 
mein herr, das ist nicht for rheumatism. Das is for 
drinken. America, schnapps, Louisville. Funf und 
achtzig pfennings schuldig,’ which being translated into 
plain United States means that I owed the great German 
Empire, on account of that mahdgany-colored stuff (I 
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just can’t think of the name), twenty-one and a quarter 
cents. This amount I paid with celerity, and went on 
my way rejoicing. The lady who owned the trunk, after- 
wards in accounting for the mystery of the bottle stoutly 
avowed her own innocence; at the same time firmly be- 
lieving it was in the trunk before leaving Evanston. But 
out of respect for that good old town, I suggested that 
further investigation be quietly dropped. 

The trip down the Rhine fills a very pleasant day if 
the weather is warm. Otherwise, it is monotonous and 
gloomy. Neither the scenery nor the river itself can 
compare with our own Hudson; except, of course, the 
old castles, each with a history unique and fascinating. 
Cologne, the principal city on the Rhine, is chiefly noted 
for its cathedral, recognized as the finest example of - 
Gothic architecture to be found anywhere. Its massive 
proportions actually dwarf all surroundings, while its 
twin spires, looming up in the distance, are visible from 
the steamboat many miles before anything else in the 
city can be seen. Two Irishmen standing in front of the 
cathedral:—said Pat to Mike, “Isn’t it wonderful; 
doesn’t it bate the devil!’ “That is the intintion,”’ re- 
sponded Mike. 

Traveling through Europe is, of course, much more 
satisfactory if the tourist is familiar with the German 
and French languages. My own smattering of German 
aided me considerably in Germany, and we all naturally 
tried to pick up a little French and Italian while in those 
countries. Experiments with either, however, often- 
times proved ludicrous, not to say mortifying; but still 
one always does it, in fact can’t resist it. I remember 
one morning in Florence incurring the disrespect of the 
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depot agent by asking him, as I supposed I was doing, 
what time the train would leave for Venice. He simply 
treated me with derision; and as I was preparing to un- 
fold my identity and tell him who I actually was—former 
vice-president of the Chicago Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, Limited, etc., ete—an Italian speaking English- 
man whispered to me that I had really inquired what 
time this depot was going to start for Venice. 

In the “Bon Marche” in Paris we laboriously tried 
to explain to a lady clerk that we wanted a certain art- 
icle, and what it was for. She smilingly permitted us 
to labor to the end; then in the very best of English 
said, “Yes, sir, I think we have exactly what you want.” 
These things do not all happen abroad. Only the other 
day I heard of one of our own society ladies telling of 
a recent masquerade ball. She said her son had ap- 
peared “in the-garbage of a monk.” 

But I suppose in deference to this assembly I ought 
to say something about life insurance. Well, one day, 
as all true stories begin, while sauntering along the 
streets of Naples, I came upon a sign with the somewhat 
familiar legend that an institution called the Mutual Life 
of New York is the largest and best insurance company 
in the world. Having in my early years learned that it 
was one of the four largest, and most eminent in bene- 
factions, particularly in December, and feeling a mo- 
mentary admonition of the uncertainty of life and for a 
future competence, I stepped into the office and asked 
the cost of $10,000 at age 52. Four men and a boy 
sprang to their feet, and feeling that possibly what I 
already had was likely to mature, I sought the open door, 
but the leader calmed my fluctuating bosom by assuring 
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me that the apparent consternation among his forces 
was because of my asking figures at 52, when certainly a 
gentleman of my ruddy virility and bloom could not 
possibly be over 42. I saw at once he was a man of 
tact, but told him if they insured according to looks and 
not the family Bible, to go ahead and give me net figures 
on a 15-minute Endowment, which was what I needed 
most just then, if they could discount it before maturity. 
He could not fail to see that I was a good business man, 
and asked my name, occupation, hotel and previous con- 
dition of servitude. I did not give him any further in- 
formation, but made my hasty exit to the street, and 
sallied forth towards the Hotel Victoria, where my folks 
and things were. Stopping at a shop I noticed across 
the street one of the men I had seen in the life insur- 
ance office. Presently, taking a car, the same man hap- 
pened to be standing on the steps of the platform, and a 
few moments after reaching my hotel, lo, this same mem- 
ber of the Neapolitan Life Underwriters’ Association 
was at the register talking to the hotel clerk. I did 
not put this and that together as I used to do in days 
when I was a logician; but when at 3 o’clock in that 
afternoon I received a proposition for $10,000, 20-year 
distribution plan, in an envelope, and a letter addressed 
to my full name, I could not resist the feeling that we 
Americans need not waste any more sympathy over the 
slow, behind-the-age movements of European business 
men. This Italian agent had shadowed me (as he had 
a perfect right to do, since I called at his office and would 
not give my name)—not with traditional stiletto—but 
with intent of getting in his work with the deadly propo- 
sition, This incident, with somewhat imaginative setting 
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at the outset, is entirely true, and comes pretty near 
illustrating that eternal vigilance is the price of success 
in life insurance. 

Here is also a card clipped from the London Times, 
which shows a pretty good degree of ingenuity and 
enterprise; indeed, quite up to Yankee methods very 
late in the fall. 

FREE LIFE INSURANCE. 

The HACKNEY FURNISHING CO. give 
to every customer, when requested, a fully-paid- 
up policy in ANY LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE for the amount of furniture supplied. 

Also the furniture becomes the property of 
the widow or next-of-kin. 

This is a special advantage offered by the 
HACKNEY FURNISHING COMPANY. 

I have yet spoken but little of Italy, lovely, delightful 
Italy. No American can love these foreign “rocks and 
rills, these woods and templed hills” as he does those of 
his own beloved country; nevertheless sunny Italy is 
full of fascination and enchantment. Italians in poetry 
and song call Italy—“Our mother.” Warm-blooded and 
imaginative, their affection for native land is thus ten- 
derly expressed. The first place we visited after Gib- 
raltar was Naples, Italy’s largest city. Environed by 
most beautiful surroundings, Naples with all her pictur- 
esque splendor of sea, island, voleano, ruins, sky and 
sunset is yet full of dirt, squalor and crime. She is a 
beggar woman in diamonds and duchesse lace. Obsery- 
ing during an afternoon drive in Naples that within a 
distance of three blocks we counted no less than six 
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beggar boys with left hand gone, I remarked the in- 
cident to an English gentleman familiar with Italy. He 
told us it was nothing strange, for even now Neapolitan 
families with a number of boys, make a musician of one, 
a barber of the other, and if some child shows less apti- 
tude to learn than the rest, they cut off his left hand, 
thus better equipping the waif for a life of professional 
beggary. This could not exist in Florence or Rome. 
The poor people of these noble cities are interesting in 
the extreme, especially at Rome. I loved to wander 
among them and watch their work and the varying emo- 
tions of their faces. The standard of honor for the 
most part is not very high among the Italians, particu- 
larly among those holding small official positions. At 
every railroad station the gatekeeper protested against 
a certain large bag we had, that it should not go with us 
into the car, but be checked and paid for with our trunks, 
intimating that such were his orders. This objection 
was invariably removed, however, as soon as a few 
smallest coins nestled in the official palm. Thus, as 
Tennyson says— 
“The jingling of the guinea 
Helps the hurt that honor feels.” 

Turn we now to a pleasanter incident. In the 
Eternal City bootblacks are all old or middle-aged men. 
No boys. I shall never forget a “shine” I had one noon 
last April near the Quirinal. The bootblack, a serious- 
faced Roman of about 50, was doing diligent work on 
my dusty shoes, when his to-year-old boy appeared with 
the paternal lunch “in. dad’s dinner pail.” The boy 
watched intently and with admiration his father’s face 
as the latter gave me a polish worthy of Marcus Au- 
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say, a regular Julius Cesar shine. But the point is not 
on the shine. The boy’s face is what lingers with me. 
Withal, an exquisitely tender and pathetic face, such as 
I am sure Raphael would have chosen as a model for 
his young John. How proud the boy was of his father’s 
work. A small thing, you say. Yes, in the telling; but 
as I sat there, and as I stand here nine months later, the 
face is before me in all its tender loyalty, the very type 
of filial love and devotion. No reasoning with him 
whether the work was great or small. It was great to 
him, for it was good work, and the man was his father. 
I felt on my instep that the man’s conscience was in his 
brush; and emphasizing in my mind the old-fashioned 
thought that what is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well, I could not, as I said “Good day” to father and son, 
help paraphrasing those fine lines of Herbert: 


“Who blacks my boots after God’s own laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


I would like to speak of Vienna and Paris, and espe- 
cially say something of Switzerland, beautiful Switzer- 
land; but I have already said too much. It would also 
be delightful to recall some of our country rides through 
England; a day each at Oxford, Warwick and Leaming- 
ton; and a restful afternoon at Kenilworth with all its 
romantic associations. It is interesting to visit the little 
English churches where occasionally we find the tomb 
of some historic character. On entering one of these 
churches the first thing one sees is a framed copy of the 
British law on marriage, giving a long list of persons 
an Englishman may not marry. It always begins with 
the prohibition—“A man may not marry his grand- 
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mother,” and so on, reciting in detail every near rela- 
tion. This list stands brazenly confronting you every 
time you enter the vestibule of an English church; and 
J am sure no high-minded American gentleman of any 
spirit or independence would ever care to live perma- 
nently in a country where such tyranny exists, and he 
. hastens his footsteps back to America, where, free and 
untrammeled, he can marry his grandmother—if he 
wants to. But not before stopping a moment in London. 
London is great and interesting beyond all compare. 
Neither time nor space, however, permit much to be said 
of this giant city so full of historic interest. To me 
nothing here is so fascinating as the great Abbey of 
Westminster; every morning, just as when in London 
before, I felt my heart impelling my footsteps back to 
those sacred cloisters. All great Englishmen are not 
buried there, but more than in any other place; and 
surely no fuller satisfaction could come to any true 
Briton than to feel that his bones may finally rest in 
Westminster with the great dead who have gone before. 
The northern end of the Abbey has been appropriated 
to statesmen, as the other end of the transept has long 
been to poets. The poets’ corner is exceedingly inter- 
esting; but as a boy I learned a passage from Macaulay, 
which makes the other of still greater charm. Macau- 
lay said, “Mansfield rests there; and the second William 
Pitt; and Fox; and Grattan; and Canning; and Wilber- 
force. In no other cemetery do so many eminent 
citizens lie within so narrow a space. High over those 
venerable columns towers the stately monument of 
Chatham, while from above, his effigy graven by a cun- 
ning hand, seems still with eagle eye and outstretched 
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fiance at her foes.” No man, however stoical, is entirely 
indifferent as to where his bones shall finally rest; but 
after all that is as nothing compared with his character, 
standing, associations and usefulness here. But I was 
not invited to preach or even to moralize, and there is 
no time anyway, for right here is our steamer at the 
Plymouth Docks, the great ship Pennsylvania, with 
blackest smoke belching from its twin stacks, and all 
ready to sail. The captain is on his bridge; all officers 
in uniform at their posts. The bell strikes; the wheels 
revolve; the colors go up; cheers, huzzas, and God-bless- 
yous ascend to heaven from hundreds of throats on deck 
and on wharf, and the mighty ship, instinct with life 
and beauty, glides forth joyfully from Plymouth Sound, 
turns her prow to the winding channel, and begins her 
homeward run. Ten days skimming along over “old 
ocean’s gray and solitary waste” as smooth as a tub in 
a millpond, and before we know it we are once again in 
sight of land, our own beloved America. The sensation 
of returning to one’s own country after a protracted ab- 
sence, is, I imagine, not unlike that of a lost child taken 
back to mother’s arms after long wandering. You who 
have never been abroad, and think your love of country 
a commonplace, every-day sort of thing, just skip over 
to Europe a few months if you care to discover how deep 
and intense is your love of native land and the old flag. 
Those foreign countries are fascinating and full of 
charm, but always do we return to our “Ain countree” 
with tenfold greater love than ever before. 
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“Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand.” 


“QO beautiful and grand, 
My own, my native land! 
Of thee I boast. 
Great Empire of the West 
The dearest and the best, 
Made up of all the rest; 
I love thee most.” 
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A Decoration Day Talk 


A DECORATION DAY TALK 


Ar First ConGREGATIONAL SUNDAY ScHOOL, EVANSTON, 
May, 1901. 


It ought to be easy for any one to speak on Decora- 
tion Day. I am sure all our hearts are full of love and 
gratitude for the brave soldier boys who gave their lives 
to save the Nation. No paper is white enotigh to record 
the story of their heroism; and no place too sacred to 
recount their lofty patriotism and noble deeds. 

The beautiful thought comes to us from the ancients 
that it is sweet and proper to die for one’s country—a 
truly noble sentiment—and I am sure if in any perilous 
hour our country should need our services and possibly 
our lives, we would give them up. 

But beautiful and patriotic as the sentiment is, we 
don’t want to die for our country. We don’t want to 
die at all. We want to live. I remember when I was 
a boy they used to sing almost every week in Sunday 
School that languid song the present generation of chil- 
dren rarely hear—‘I want to be an Angel;” but we didn’t 
any of us want to be angels any more than we do now. 
We wanted to be boys and girls as long as we could; 
and when we were through being boys and girls we 
wanted to be men and women just as long as we could. 
Brave, earnest, resolute, patriotic, useful, God-fearing 
men and women; not spending our lives thinking about 
being angels; not selfishly trying to live good lives on 
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purpose so that we may go to heaven. That matter will 
take care of itself. If we are on God’s side here we will 
be there, there is no doubt about that. 

No, we don’t want to die for our country. We want 
to live for our country; and what a glorious time to live 
is the present, just as we are stepping from one century 
into another. We all want to see the new century and 
hear its stately steppings, and feel its august presence 
and mighty pulse, and in our little way, as God may 
direct, be a part of it. In thinking of the new century 
how our hearts beat in unison with everything grand, 
noble and progressive; and what more inspiring sight 
than that of an intrepid and noble youth starting out in 
his battle with the world, true to his principles of right. 

In reading Romola the other day I came upon this 
sentence, “In the stress and heat of the day, with cheeks 
burning, and shouts ringing in our ears, who is so blest 
as to remember the yearnings he had in the cool and 
silent morning and to know that he has not belied them?” 
Think of such a life being shot down without a moment's 
notice. Think of the loss of such a life to the country 
and the world; yet hundreds of young men of whom 
George Eliot might have written that, yes, thousands 
who loved their lives as well as we, and were beloved 
by their friends as much as, we, gave up their lives freely 
and willingly that our nation might live. That is what 
makes our liberties priceless and our Union glorious. 
What costs blood is valuable. There are things money 
cannot buy. If no blood was ever shed for our country, 
we would not Jove it as we do. That is what makes our 
religion holy and enduring, because there is self-sacrifice 
in it. What is anything worth without sacrifice! If 
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you boys could go to bed to-night and awake to-morrow 
morning with a liberal education, that education would 
not be worth much to you, nor anything to the world. 
It is the education that costs that is precious; the educa- 
tion that comes with digging and scant meals and ragged 
clothes, and headaches, heartaches, working midnights 
“and sacrifice, that the world hears of. 

What are many of the luxurious educations of to-day 
skimmed from a million volumes in marble libraries, 
under electric lights that quench the brilliancy of the 
day, compared with what Abraham Lincoln learned lying 
on the bare floor with only Weems’ Life of Washington 
and a pine knot! 

How naturally on this day do our thoughts turn to 
Lincoln, our great war president, our chief martyr. 

Several years ago, while planning a business trip 
south, I made up my mind to interview leading repre- 
sentative men in the South as to their estimate of 
Lincoln, the thought often occurring to me that were 
surviving Confederate soldiers to erect a monument to 
Lincoln on southern soil, it might prove one of the best 
and most effective means of harmonizing and cementing 
the two sections of our country. I had many interesting 
interviews, but will give to you this morning the sub- 
stance of only two of them, although neither are more 
striking or more interesting than many of the others. 

In his office at Waco, Texas, I met Col. Scarborough 
and I asked him for his estimate and opinion of Lincoln. 
He said: “In 1863, at age 16, I left my school in the 
morning and in the afternoon was a soldier in a battle 
with a bullet through my body. I have three wounds 
to-day from which I still suffer, and would willingly 
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have given my life for the southern cause; but I am 
frank to say that I respect his memory as deeply as that 
of any other man born in this country. The South had 
no such statesman, and should I to-day commend to my 
son a man for a model of nobility and grandeur of 
character, it would be Abraham Lincoln.” 

I met, by introduction of our agent, his nephew, 
Thomas A. Watts, of Montgomery, Ala. He was in his 
law office and deeply engaged in studying up an import- 
ant law case, but he laid down his pen and, taking off 
his glasses, said: ‘So you want me to talk about Lin- 
coln, do you?” And then taking down his pipe with a 
stem six feet long, filled it, and handing me a box of 
matches and putting the stem in his mouth, he asked me. 
to light the other end for him, and so while we smoked, 
he doing the puffing and I the lighting, he talked about 
Lincoln. “Young man,” he said, “I was a rebel. I 
look like it, don’t I? I fought against Lincoln and was 
in Jefferson Davis’ cabinet, and do you suppose I can 
say anything good about Lincoln?” and then as he 
warmed up the great tears ran down his rugged cheek. 
“Lincoln does not belong to you in the North,” he said. 
“He was born in the South, but he does not really belong 
to any section or to any county. He does not belong to 
any race or any generation, but to all humanity. Young 
man, we can’t see Lincoln yet, we are too close to him. 
He is like a lofty mountain. He needs perspective. We 
must look at him from a long way off. One thing is 
certain—he was the best friend the South ever had, we 
all knew it, and had he lived he would have had our en- 
tire electoral vote for a third term. He was not a 
soldier, but a peacemaker. He was not a tyrant, as 
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some southern papers, I blush to say, have called him, 
but the sweetest and the kindest-hearted man, the grand- 
est and noblest man that ever lived.” 

This from one who for four years was governor of 
Alabama, and attorney general in the cabinet of the 
southern Confederacy. 

When his enemies exhaust the language in paying 
tribute to the memory of Abraham Lincoln, what is 
there left for us to say or do? He needs no rhetoric or 
flowers from us on Decoration Day; but if from his lofty 
heights Lincoln could speak to us, still remembering the 
anguish his own great heart once suffered from a divided 
nation, I am sure he would earnestly say to all of us, 
“Be loyal to your country and stand by your president.” 

A few Sundays ago our lesson was the glorious battle 
hymn of David. I thought then, that not even that lofty 
inspiration; nor the battle song of Moses and Miriam; 
nor of Deborah and Barak could surpass our own Battle 
Hymn of the Republic. How stately and majestic the 
lines !— 


“He hath sounded forth the trumpet which shall never call 
retreat. 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment seat. 
Be swift my soul to answer Him; be jubilant my feet. 
Our God is marching on.” 


Frances Willard told me that Julia Ward Howe said 
to her that she was perfectly sure of God's personal 
presence in the room with her when she wrote the last 
verse of that noble hymn. And where in all the litera- 
ture of all the ages is there anything can surpass it in 
tenderness and beauty ?— 

“In the beauty of the lilies Christ was borne across the sea; 

With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me. 


As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free 
While God is marching on.” 


The Place Where Patriots are Made 


-THE PLACE WHERE PATRIOTS ARE MADE 


DELIVERED AT EvANsTON HicH ScHoot, Decoration Day, 
1898. 


While farmers are complaining that the season is 
backward, and that crops are very slow, there is cer- 
tainly the most luxuriant crop of flags this spring we 
ever had. The weather has, indeed, for the most part 
been unusually cold, but our foreign relations have been 
unusually warm, especially with the land of Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza, with the result that the old 
flag looks a great deal redder, whiter, bluer and dearer 
than it ever did before. I believe that it takes the boom 
of cannon, the flash of sabers and the rattle of musketry 
to bring out the colors in the old flag and the patriot- 
ism in our hearts; but, glorious and beautiful as our 
flag always looks to us here at home, it is nothing as 
compared with the sensation one has in a foreign land 
when suddenly and unexpectedly seeing the Stars and 
Stripes. I shall never forget one Sunday morning in 
Florence several years ago attending service at the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church on the other side the 
Arno. We had not been seated long before our atten- 
tion was turned to a restless little American boy with 
a tin tube in his hand, which during the long prayer 
he was scratching with his knife and vainly trying to 
open. A number of the congregation were dis- 
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turbed by the noise, and old Dr. McGregor himself 
more than once nervously turned his venerable head in 
the direction of the little offender; but the prayer went 
on. The doctor prayed for the King and Queen of 
Italy, and then for Queen Victoria and the Prince of 
Wales, and just as he had begun to pray for the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the catch on top of the tube 
sprang up, and behold! as neat a little American flag 
as ever floated in the breeze shot out, and, waving in 
full view, created a profound and I may say absolutely 
thrilling sensation. We had been climbing the moun- 
tains in Switzerland, and feasting our eyes with delight 
on its peerless lakes and valleys. We had visited the 
great galleries, and gazed on the immortal works of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, but we thought for the 
moment that little silk flag was the most beautiful thing 
we had ever seen in all our lives. I had intense fellow- 
feeling with the Boston man near us, who said, as we 
went out of church, he would have given a hundred 
dollars if he might have stood right up there in meet- 
ing and give three cheers for the red, white and blue. 
And when we landed in Lucerne it was the 4th of 
July—not an European 4th of July, but a regular old- 
fashioned American Fourth: and if Uncle Sam had 
slept the night before on top of Mt. Pilatus or the Rigi, 
and been awakened at half past four by the thundering 
of cannon, and counted thirty-nine American flags, as 
we did, to say nothing of the little ones, floating in 
different parts of the beautiful Swiss town below by the 
lake, he would certainly have taken it for a city in his 
own beloved United States, and not one in the midst 
of the Alps. All day long in Lucerne we met boys— 
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Swiss boys and French boys and German and English 
and American boys—shooting off fire crackers and all 
selling little American flags, and at night the Schweit- 
zerhof burned several hundred dollars’ worth of fire 
works in honor of American guests in the city. 

I am very glad to meet with you here to-day, but, 
to tell the truth, would be much happier down among 
the benches. This is the place as well as the day to 
learn patriotism and lay broad and deep a knowledge 
of our beloved country and its greatness. I don’t know 
anyhere a set of men so full and running over with 
patriotism as high-school boys, or who would send so 
many soldiers in proportion to their number. I under- 
stand some of you. boys wanted to enlist a few weeks 
ago, but failed to secure your parents’ consent. That 
touches a tender chord in my own heart. It is actually 
a generation ago, but it seems only yesterday that, as a 
high-school boy, one blazing noon I enlisted in a com- 
pany being raised for the Twelfth Wisconsin Volun- 
teers. I signed my name to the roll and, taking my 
books home, marched around with the company for a 
whole day, and really felt that the rebellion was about 
to be crushed, and that white-winged peace would soon 
spread her pinions over a united country. The next 
noon, however, my father, a very austere man, inquired 
in a very tantalizing way, as I then thought, what I 
was marching around town for. It is unnecessary to 
reproduce that interview here. Sufficient to say that 
the war was indefinitely prolonged, and I went back to 
school with books under my arm, or, to speak with 
more accuracy, under my coat. My mother, while she 
did not want me to go to war, had a very deep sym- 
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pathy for her humiliated and crest-fallen soldier boy as 
he went back to school, and where everybody, particu- 
larly the girls, cast satirical looks at him. When he 
reached home that afternoon, which was by the short- 
est way you may depend, his mother asked him how 
he had got along since she last saw him. He sum- 
marized his experiences in the two well-known lines 
from that heart-rending poem about Mary: 


It made the children laugh and play 
To see a lamb at school. 


He enlisted again, later on, with better fortune, and 
for that reason alone I am sure he has the honor of 
speaking to you to-day. 

I was reading a story the other day I have read a 
great many times—a story that I love, and one which 
every American, man or boy, ought to read at least 
once a year—the story of Philip Nolan, “The Man 
Without a Country.” You remember the young United 
States officer who, during his trial for conspiracy with 
Burr, exclaimed, in a fit of frenzy, “D—— ‘United 


States! I wish I ma ited States 
again!” and the court-martial pronounced as his sent 


ence his own expressed wish, that he never should 
hear of the United States again. So, placed on ship- 
board, and transferred from one ship to another, he 
sailed around on all the seas, never once coming in 
sight of America, never permitted to see an American 
newspaper, or any book, unless all allusion to his own 
country had been cut out; and with officers and crew 
under oath never in the remotest way to speak to him, 
or in his presence, of the “United States.” 

At length, after thirty years’ wandering and wonder- 
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ing, one morning the ship he was on ran down a slave- 
trading schooner with a cargo of negroes. They 
captured the schooner, unmanacled the blacks and put 
the officers and crew in chains. It happened that 
Nolan was the only one on board who could speak any 
language the blacks could understand, and by order of 
his captain he told them in Portuguese that they were 
free. The negroes greeted this announcement with 
yells of delight, leaping and dancing and kissing and 
hugging Nolan. “What do they say?” said the captain, 
“Tell us what they say,” and Nolan stammered out in 
agony—the great drops of sweat rolling down his face— 
“They say, ‘Take us home; take us to our own house; 
take us to our own pickaninnies and to our own 
women.’ This one says that he has an-old father and 
mother who will die if they do not see him. This one 
that he left his people all sick and must go home. And 
this one says,” choked out Nolan, “that he has not 
‘heard from his home in six months.’ Here the man 
who had not heard from his country in thirty years 
broke down. The narrator said he himself actually 
grew gray while Nolan struggled through this inter- 
pretation. “I felt’—he continues—‘“that the very ele- 
ments were melting with fervent heat. Even the 
negroes themselves stopped’ howling as they saw 
Nolan’s agony. Nolan himself silently beckoned to me, 
and, returning to the little boat, we started for our 
ship. As we lay back in the stern sheets and the sailors 
took the oars, he turned that pallid face on me and 
said: ‘Youngster, let that show you what it is to be 
without a family, without a home and without a 
country; and if you are ever tempted to say a word or 
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do a thing that shall put a bar between you and your 
family, your home and your country, pray God in his 
mercy to take you that instant home to his own heaven, 
Think of your home, boy, write and send and talk 
about it. Let it be nearer and nearer your thought the 
further you have to travel from it. And for your coun- 
try, boy, and for that flag, never dream a dream but of 
serving her as she bids you, though it carry you 
through a thousand hells. No matter what happens to 
you; no matter who flatters you or who abuses you, 
never look at another flag; never let a night pass but 
you pray God bless that flag. Remember, boy, that be- 
hind all these men you have to do with, behind govern- 
ment and officers and people even, there is the country 
herselfi—your country, and that you belong to her as 
you belong to your own mother. Stand by her, boy, 
as you would stand by your mother if those black 
devils there had got hold of her to-day;’ and then, after 
a pause—‘O, if someone had said that to me when I 
was a boy. 

Sir, there is no danger of traitors growing up in 
families where that story is read; and I don’t think I 
need apologize, old as it is, for relating it here. I 
thought it would be a good thing to have with us to- 
day; that it would not fail to stimulate and quicken our 
patriotism, and possibly 


>» 


Kindle a flame of sacred love 
In these (sometime) cold hearts of ours. 


Yes, this is the place where patriots are made; and 
I believe every one of us in our heart of hearts has the 
feeling Philip Nolan expressed to the youngster, that 
we belong to our country even as we belong to our 
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own mother; and what boy is here so base that he 
‘would not die for his mother? Then what boy is here 
so base that, if necessary, he would not die for his 
country? Not one. I believe not one. 

Every Carthagenian boy was early led to the altar, 
and there compelled to swear eternal vengeance and 
hatred against Rome. That was patriotism then; but 
it was before Christ was born in the beauty of the lilies, 
Let us instead swear eternal love and loyalty to our 
beloved country, and if ever hatred and vengeance, 
then only against traitors, and such nations or men as 
would seek to destroy our liberties and kill liberty 
itself. Very soon now will you enter upon the graye 
and serious duties of life, and without doubt some of 
you of public life. As Wolsey said to Cromwell when, 
alas, too late for himself, “Let all your aims be your 
country’s, your God’s and truth’s.” It is not too late 
for you. Whatever your profession or life work shall 
be, may you every one enlist and do valiant battle— 
not, we hope, to the step of martial music, not with 
musket or sword, but so long as you live, with heart 
and brain and hand. 

For the cause that lacks assistance, 
*Gainst the wrong that needs resistance, 


And God’s victory in the distance, 
Coming surely bye and bye. 


The Ideal Federation 


THE IDEAL FEDERATION 
Av THE Union Leacue Cus, Cuicaco, JAN. 25, 1895.* 
Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


“In Edinboro, one Saturday afternoon last June, 
the whole city was given over to festivity. All 
business places were closed and two hundred thou- 
sand people lined the streets to witness the grandest 
pageant Edinboro had seen for many a year. The 
occasion was the launching of a new life boat; and the 
boat itself, on an immense wagon, drawn by eight white 
horses, was, with one exception, the most attractive fea- 
ture of the procession. Every civic and military society 
was in line, and twenty-five bands of music lent inspira- 
tion to the day, and joy and excitement and triumph 
were in every heart. I noticed in a carriage in the mid- 
dle of the procession a solitary man; and wherever he 
appeared there was tumultuous shouting and enthusi- 
asm, volley after volley of cheer piercing the air as he 
modestly bowed recognition to the swaying crowds. I 
asked, ‘‘Who is this man, the object of every eye-and 
thought on this gala day? What has he done, this 
commonplace looking man, to receive the plaudits of 
the multitude wherever he passes?’ And they told me 
that he had been cockswain of a life saving crew at 


*The theme of the evening was “Federations,” speakers 
having been assigned to speak on different phases of the subject. 
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Ramsgate for twenty-five years, and during that time 
he alone had saved eight hundred and eighty-seven lives. 
And again there was shouting and cheer; but I could not 
shout and I did not cheer, thrilled at such a record. 
Eight hundred and eighty-seven. human lives saved by 
this man! and I said to myself over and over again, 
“What can be grander or nobler in life than saving life?’ 
Surely greater love hath no man than this that he lay 
down his life for his friends; but even greater love than 
that had this man, who day and night for twenty-five 
years stood ready to die for human beings he had never 
known. If the giving of a cup of cold water to one of 
God’s little ones hath promise of remembrance beyond 
the stars, what crown must await the brow of him 
whose life of self-sacrifice kept the death angel from a 
thousand homes! And what welcome to the deathless 
life when he, the life-saver, stands at the portals of the 
great Life Giver! 

“Sir, I am not here to claim that the life agents’ 
work is as noble as that. I do not think it is. But I 
am here to say that ours also is a life-saving profession, 
a life-saving service. I do say that the legitimate and 
logical results of our work are similar and, that in 
a measure far greater than we know or can ever know 
are we savers of human life. I said not long ago in 
this city, that many and many a man’s life policy has 
been his life preserver; and we know he never would 
have worn it had not we, with our own hands strapped 
it on his breast. How true it is that not one one- 
hundredth of the money received by widows and orphans 
from life companies would have been paid them had it 
not been for our work. We shall never know how 
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many lives we have helped hold to comfort, happiness 
and virtue; how many strengthened and sustained, or 
how many actually saved. 

“And so I say, and this is my thought to-night, that 
as it was noble for the Scotch sailor to save lives, even 
so, although not in equal degree, is it noble for the 
faithful and conscientious life agent to insure lives; and 
while the act is not so picturesque or heroic in itself, 
who knows but that in its far-reaching influence and 
results it may not be even more effective and beneficent? 

“The talk to-night has been of federations. The 
particular theme assigned me was “The Ideal Federa- 
tion.” I have listened with great interest to the eloquent 
addresses of the gentlemen who have preceded me. T 
wish I might say something worthy this presence, worthy 
my exalted theme, but it is impossible to touch even the 
rim of so sublime a subject in the time allotted. Some 
things I have said will suggest it. It is pleasant for me 
in this connection to recall that it was only the day after 
the incident at Edinboro that I stood before a monument 
erected to Bobby Burns (as they call him over there), 
in his old home at Dumfries, whereon was inscribed that 
immortal verse of his own. What need, then, for me or 
anyone to speak of the ideal federation when the great 


poet of humanity has sung for all of us these words: 


““Then let us pray that come it may, 
° As come it will for a’that; 
That sense and worth, o’er all the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a’that; 
For a’that, and a’that, 
It’s coming yet for a’that; 
That man to man, the world o’er, 
J Shall brothers be for a’that.’ ” 


In Memoriam—D. J. Follett 


IN MEMORIAM 
DWIGHT I. FOLLETT 


Born Green Bay, Ocroper 17, 1844. Diep, GreEEN Bay, 
JUNE 24, 1888. 


Who spoke so truly and tenderly of the dead for 
many years as he—in this, his own paper, his own 
Gazette, for which he lived and died? Whose pen was 
so graceful, whose eulogy so discriminating, whose heart 
so large and loving, for such work as his? And now he 
himself is gone. 

I would for his sake an abler hand (there could not 
be more loving) had been chosen for this saddest, 
tenderest task. 

The world’s truest heroes do not die on the battle 
field. There is sterner heroism than ever bled. There 
is deeper verity than ever spoke. He was the bravest 
man we ever knew. He had the manliness, the courage, 
the endurance of a strong man; the modesty, the tender- 
ness of a fine woman. Let those who knew him attest 
how true this is. A finer fibered man does not live. He 
was a man whom other men loved. He was gratitude’s 
own child. He was so appreciative of everything. Some- 
times'a little attention, a little kindness would completely 


*The subject of this obituary was the boyhood and life- 
long friend of the author. 
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break him down. Ten times that done by him for an- 
other he would not count. Neither malice nor jealousy 
nor envy nor self-seeking found abode in his heart. He 
never took the largest share nor the best place. It was 
never said of him that he “looked out for number one” 
and he went through life giving others the benefit of the 
doubt. It was Sir Philip Sidney, dying of thirst at the 
battle of Zutphen, who gave to a dying soldier the cup 
of water brought to him; yes, and it was Dwight Follett, 
too. Such things do not die; they appear and re-appear 
and keep on appearing and re-appearing. “Survival of 
the fittest” means that bodies die but deeds and mem- 
ories live. In some noble soul of to-day or yesterday is 
kindling the same aspiration that made martyrdom pos- 
sible twenty centuries ago. God does not change. Kind- 
ness and unselfishness do not have garb for to-day and 
fashion for to-morrow. 

Jeanie Deans says, in the “Heart of Midlothian,” “It 
is na when we sleep soft and waken early ourselves that 
we think on other people’s sufferings. Our hearts are 
waxed light within us then, and we are for righting our 
own wrongs and fighting our own battles. But when 
the hour of trouble comes to the mind or the body, and 
when the hour of death comes to high and low, then it is 
na what we hae dune for oursels, but what we hae dune 
for others that we think on maist pleasantly.” 

Dwight Follett even in the hour of death did not 
think that he had done much for others; he doubtless 
thought to himself how little he had done. But we 
know something of his life and its beneficence and what 
he did for others, not aggressively perhaps, so much as 
just by his living and his shining. He taught us at least 
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all things,” and he showed us 

“How sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 

One thing we know; his thought was always first for 
others. No one could possibly have been more con- 
siderate of other’s feelings and foibles than he, nor more 
anxious for their success and happiness. What he 
wanted to do should be the measure. 

“What’s done we partly may compute, 
But not what’s been resisted.” 

Not the bounty of the hand but the largess of the 
heart God sees. 

But this man had his faults: Certainly; he was 
human. These are his faults: He was unjust to him- 
self; he lacked confidence in his own powers; he some- 
times oyer-trusted the future; he hated debt so much 
that he died trying to’ get free. What were his other 
faults? We have known him intimately for thirty years, 
and, good friends, we do not know. 

He was the type of industry; we know that. He 
never was idle, scarcely ever rested. Educated a printer, 
his fine literary taste and exceptional talent as a writer 
attracted him to journalism, and by some untoward fate 
he began his business life with a greater financial load 
than a less brave heart would have undertaken; and even 
though at times making no progress during the long 
struggle he never gave up. The word “fail” never 
shaped itself on his lips, the word “compromise” was 
never lisped in his heart. With no vain boastings of 
honor, he solemnly determined within himself that what- 
ever came to him, by God’s help, others should not suffer. 
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During all these years if mortal man anywhere made 
honest and manly fight for principle and honor it was he. 
There was never an hour when he flinched an inch, nor 
thought it possible to do anything else. No one—save 
the great souled woman God gave him—knew anything 
of the struggle and the privations and the midnight 
work that succeeded in keeping the masthead of The 
Gazette up among the stars, while he himself wanted 
many things. During all these years did we ever catch 
the querulous tone or the voice of complaint? Where 
was there a cheerier home; where a braver, healthier 
atmosphere than where they moved? Who was before 
him in plans for public good, and who of his time and 
means gave as lavishly as he? If despondency or heart- 
sickness or tottering courage came to him in these years 
of struggle, the world did not know it, His head was 
always up in the light, and we are sure God knows he 
never purposely did injustice to any man nor took a 
“dirty dollar.” 

Few were aware of his versatility in literature and his 
unusual powers in writing. His wit was quick, pure 
and sparkling as a running brook and was never plied to 
wound another. We have heard things, the spontaneous 
imagery of his brain, that for beauty and wit we thought 
at the time could not be surpassed. He revered Emer- 
son and loved Burns, and his familiarity with all the 
poets was shown by his facility and felicity in quotation. 
Judge Howe warmly admired him and rightly valued 
his ability as a critic. We heard him once pronounce 
The Gasette’s tribute to a public man who had just died 
as the finest article and the truest criticism he had any- 
where seen upon the subject. Since Dwight’s death we 
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have read a letter which Judge Howe* wrote him in 1878 
and which he was very careful not to show. His friends 
are entitled now to know from the Judge’s own pen 
what he thought of Dwight’s ability. Referring to the 
Gazette editorial upon a public event in which the Judge 
had borne an important part, the letter says, “I read 
yesterday a criticism of about the same length as yours, 
in The Nation. It would not be strange if I was a little 
partial to your style of commentary, but making all pos- 
sible allowances for that partiality I affirm that your 
article displays more capacity for criticism, more in- 
herent tact than there is in The Nation’s article.” 

His nearest friends long felt that could he be emanci- 
pated from business care and management, and free to 
give the paper his own ideal of editorial work, there 
would have been no abler paper in Wisconsin, but he 
could not have made it a braver or truer or cleaner 
Gazette, nor one of which his friends could have been 
more fond for its own sake and his. How brave and 
vigilant these columns were in championing the truth, 
and in urging the preferment of others, 


“While he kept the scars unlovely for his share.” 


Dwight Follett was strong in his affections and at- 
tachments. He loved the old things and those he had 
known a long time. He loved his church, and especially 
since the great fire, had given much time and thought 
to its welfare. This was largely because it had been his 
father’s church, and he was happy, so far as he thought 
he could, to take his. father’s place. No one will forget 
the sweet and simple tribute of son to father in these 


“Late Postmaster General T. O, Howe. 
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columns at the death of the latter eight years ago. We 
give a portion of it: “The hand that writes this falters 
“in the grateful task of testifying to a father’s worth 
“and the years of patient sacrifice and labors of love 
“that he unwearedly devoted to the comfort and happi- 
“ness of those about him. Tenderly is his care and 
“counsel and example recalled, and if so be in the final 
“summing up any good may be imputed to, or worth 
“found in, him who writes this, in large measure will it 
“be due to that counsel and example.” Where in all the 
world’s books is there anything which for tender, filial 
love and sweet and manly loyalty surpasses this? 

It will be impossible to continue writing until all is 
said, there is so much that comes crowding into thought 
and memory. We have written as the words have come, 
without regard to order or connection. We have spoken 
without restraint, without fear of saying too much, with- 
out fear that any glaring faults will be recalled by any 
one to contradict our words. We loved this brave and 
gentle man. He was our friend. Reader, stop a moment 
and enumerate your friends. Your circle is large and 
they are many, you say. Yes, we know, but count just 
your friends. You see the fingers of one hand will suffice. 
Friends do not live on every street. They are not so 
plenty as we think. We were proud and grateful for 
the friendship of this man, who had no title save the 
one John Halifax bore, and we are glad to speak these 
words when he cannot hear. We believe there lives no 
man who wished him ill. We believe no one is sorry that 
he lived. We know many are thankful for that life and 
for its unquailing tenderness and gentleness to the end. 
How loyal to him were his office helpers! Did any one 
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ever hear a Gazette printer speak evil of its publisher? 
Their sympathy and fealty helped mightily in sustaining 
the cause of the master they loved and trusted, and so he 
“Grew rich (at least) in that which never taketh rust.” 
The world was pleasant, his home was sweet to him. 
He loved his life. How clean and clear it was. How 
trustful, trusting was his nature. His battle had bred 
no bitterness. He trusted in God. He loved his neigh- 
bor oftentimes better than himself and his faith was in 
Jesus Christ. And so while for him Death was truly 
“letting life’s flower fall” it was also God’s kind hand 
unclasping the burden and giving His Beloved rest and 
sleep. 
“Our ruder lives for years to come will miss 
“His sweet serenity which daily shed 


“A grace we scarcely felt, so deep inbred 
“Of nature was it.” 


It was not our privilege to see him before he died, 
but we stood beside his couch a little while after. His 
face seemed radiant with the same tranquil courage 
which crowned it long ago; but the folded hands spoke 
most pathetically of life’s labor done. Dear Hands! 
How busy they had been! They had fed the hungry, 
clothed the naked and made holiday for the poor. They 
had lifted the lowly, succored the tempted, cheered the 
prisoner and helped the traveler on his way. They were 
the kind of hands which never told what each other did, 
but wherever they had wrought there was helpfulness 
and cheer and no stain. 


Brave Hands, 


“Patient and firm, they had the will to bear | 
‘The whole world’s burdens, but no power to seize 
“The flying joys of life, the gifts that please 
“The gold and gems that others find so fair.” 


Dwight Follett’s favorite poet was Whittier and the 
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poem dearest to him, “The Eternal Goodness.” During 
his last weeks and when he was hoping to get better, he 
often recited these trustful verses, which are good for 


us all: 
I long for household voices gone; 
For vanished smiles I long; 
But God hath led my dear ones on 
And He can do no wrong. 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 

The bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 


No offerings of my own I have, 
Nor works of faith to prove; 
I can but give the gifts he gave 
And plead His love for love. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 
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